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Before you buy an ALLEN WALES... 


try out competing adding machines, too 


. then you will better understand why Allen Wales 
sales in 1938 are running well ahead of last year. 
We build a better adding machine. 
If you have never seen it, take 20 minutes to look 
it over. No obligation. We believe you will be pleas- 


antly surprised and favorably impressed. 


: WALE MACHINE 
MACHINE. 

ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE CORP 515 Madison Avenue « New York City 
SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN 40 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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The Condition of BUSINESS 


ConcrEss. Much depends on Congress and business is 

finding some encouragement in that quarter. Optimistic 
hopes that Spring might mark the beginning of a recovery 
movement have not been fulfilled, but with the aid of a more 
friendly attitude in Washington there is some chance of 
improvement. Aside from tax reform and tax relief the busi- 
ness community wants little from Congress except good will 
and courage to face the budget music. 

Acomparison of retail and production figures in consumer 
goods industries indicates that commodities are moving into 
the public’s hands more rapidly than they are being pro- 
duced. Efforts to reduce inventories of finished goods in the 
hands of manufacturers have not been so satisfactory. 

TREND. A report on the general business trend, obtained 
through a national poll of bank directors and business execu- 
tives, shows some change for the better, compared with a 
similar checkup last month. The broad tendency is still 
toward a lower level but the ratios indicate a considerable 
increase in the proportion of businesses which have levelled 
off. 

Fifty-four per cent state that the volume of business ac- 
tivity is continuing to decline; 33 per cent report no marked 
trend either way and 13 per cent say that improvement is 
taking place. This ratio is approximately the same for vari- 
ous economic groups and for various parts of the country. 
Last month 26 per cent reported no change and 59 per cent 
said the trend was down. 

FavorABLE. On what is approximately the first .anniver- 
sary of the peak of the recovery movement early last year, 
there are some good signs beginning to appear, but not 
enough to warrant much smiling. Among these might be 
mentioned the prospect of a more active capital market, 
although practically all securities being marketed at this 
time are for refunding purposes. Another is the aggressive 
effort being made to solve the problem of capital loans and 
credit for small businesses. There is, moreover, a slow but 
steady decline in inventories and demand is catching up with 
production. Foreign trade is active. Corporate earnings are 
meager, of course, and so are dividends, but from a distance 
the outlook is not wholly discouraging because eventually 
the cut in dividends promises a healthier condition than ex- 
isted last year when the distribution of profits was greater 
than it should have been. 

UNFAVORABLE. Factors tending to keep business in the 
doldrums are as numerous as ever, and only a few need be 
mentioned. Concern over the chronic Federal deficit and 
fear of a day of reckoning is still number one. Prices, costs 
and wages are out of balance and tinkering with them will 
keep them that way. Unemployment in industry has shown 
some signs of abatement but continues to be as serious as 
ever in rural areas. Then there is the badly involved foreign 
situation, although business has become hardened to war 
and threats of war. Finally, psychology has not been im- 
proved by the frequently published comparisons between 
this year and last, always to the disadvantage of 1938. 

SMALL Business. The inadequacy of present credit ma- 
chinery in furnishing capital and loans to small business 
8 a subject of current study by various agencies of the 
Government and by bankers. Important steps have already 

taken and others are being contemplated looking 
toward a solution of this very real problem. It should not be 
overlooked, however, that the question is not simply one of 
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a faulty credit system but also a lack of demand. The prac- 
tice of making more and cheaper credit and capital available 
to people who are not particularly anxious to get it has been 
aptly described as pushing on the reins to make the horse 
go. 
Famm1ar Remepres. In general the methods that are 
being followed under Government aegis for the relief of 
business in this period of distress are old familiar faces. They 
include making loans through various agencies to different 
groups, keeping money cheap, trying to bolster up pur- 
chasing power by expenditures for public works, benefit 
payments for crop control, funds for direct relief, and faith 
healing which consists of cultivating a recovery psychology 
through conferences, news releases, radio addresses and other 
channels. 

FEDERAL BuncET. Because of the condition of the Federal 
budget, and the abandonment of any attempt under present 
economic conditions to bring it into balance, anyone who 
gives serious thought to the matter must expect real un- 
pleasantness sooner or later. If business men could see more 
proof that Governmental leaders realized, in all humility, 
the seriousness of the situation and were ready to do some- 
thing about it, the effect would be heartening. Reason must 
return eventually and the job will be no easier later on. 

The prospect of continued deficits gives rise to persistent 
talk of monetary inflation as the simplest means of escape 
that will be left to the Government. There are still powerful 
advocates in Washington of spending more billions. The 
theory is that just one more won’t do us any harm. 

The fact is that few persons today retain any real faith 
in this particular panacea and the dissipation of more bil- 
lions would probably frighten business out of a year’s growth. 

INFLATION BY ANy NAME. Meanwhile, there is consider- 
able “reflation” in sight which may easily be turned into 
real inflation if business does not materially improve in the 
near future. The prospective jump in farm aid expenditures 
from approximately $500,000,000 to half again as much is 
the beginning of a movement in that direction. 

Armament expenditures in the immediate future are likely 
to be too slow and too small to have much of an effect but 
in the course of the year they will become a powerful factor 
in the condition of business. A significant phase of the spend- 
ing impulse is the eagerness of some leaders in Washington 
to push a plan for using eight billion dollars to buy up rights 
of way for transcontinental and north and south trunk 
highways. The proposal is to purchase land on both sides of 
the highways, hold it and sell it later for business and resi- 
dential building sites, letting the hoped for profit pay all 
costs. Eight billion dollars, even if spread over several years, 
would furnish a lot of inflation by any name. Inflation or re- 
flation, one hears more and more the view expressed that 
there will be no “depression” next November if the Admin- 
istration can prevent it. 

Foreicn Trape. A favorable part of the picture is the 
maintenance of a high volume of exports, mostly in raw 
materials, but to a large degree also in finished products. 
Comparatively steady demand abroad for our goods reflects 
the fact that the business recession in other countries has 
been less severe than in the United States. Just how long this 
will be true is open to question, for recent information on 
conditions abroad shows an unfavorable trend. 

R. Kusns 
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Ask a specialist in dangers 


@ This man’s job is always dangerous. 
And because it is dangerous, he takes proper 
safeguards. The taut rope could hold a giant, and 
it’s always renewed before it weakens—yet he 
wouldn’t work without the slack one in reserve. 
If other kinds of hazards could be in plain sight, 
people would be more prudent and the world would 
run more smoothly. Particularly for financial men. 
The teaching of prudence is our full-time job. 
We advocate setting up a reserve in three parts— 
(1) a bank account, (2) life insurance, (3) Living 


Protection. 


Our plan makes possible the third part whereby 
a man lays up a comfortable sum by putting aside 
small amounts regularly. It generates sound habits. 
Its success is so widespread that Investors Syndi- 
cate has paid more than $73,000,000 to contract 
holders in the past ten years. 

The prompt payment of all obligations and the 
increase in Investors Syndicate’s resources have 
continued through good and bad times alike. These 
facts are convincing evidence of our success in 
providing the third part of a well balanced pro- 


gram for the average individual. 
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Investors Syndicate agency offices 


INVE STORS SYNDICATE in 200 leading cities, including: 


Established 1894 New Yorkt . Boston . Philadelphia . Cleveland 


‘ Chicago . Atlanta . Houston . St. Louis 
to financial security 0 Toronto* . Montreal* . Vancouver* 
Home Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 
| : tOffice Investors Syndicate Title and Guaranty Co. 
*Office Investors Syndicate, Ltd., Canada 
These companies are affiliates of Investors Syndicate 
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NEW BOOKS 


“Tax” Means “Touch Sharply” 


(OME of the books on which BANKING reports this month 

- have to do with taxation. The boundaries of this field, it 

seems, are limitless, and although a good deal of survey- 

ing has been done, the huge domain of public finance prob- 
ably never will be properly fenced. 

An enterprising statistician has estimated that the world’s 
tax bill now amounts to about 48 billions a year, which is 
quite a sum even in these days of nine cipher economics. 
With armament construction adding its appreciable bit, 
Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer should soon be making the yearly 
ante an even 50 billions. From this it is understandable why 
an ancient definition of “tax” is “ touch sharply”. 

As for the books—they are about taxes, taxation, tax pol- 
icy, and tax system. 

Tax Systems of the World. Seventh Edition. (Edited by the 
Tax Research Foundation, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
Chicago, $8.75.) Here, in 420 large pages, is a panoramic pic- 
ture of taxation by the Federal Government, each state, the 
territories, and more than 60 foreign jurisdictions. In each 
case the book shows at a glance the base, rate, collection, and 
administration of the various taxes levied; there is much 
additional information. Charts cover national, state (or 
provincial) and local tax revenues, tax burdens as measured 
by the ratio of taxes to national income, growth of debts and 
expenditures, political systems, budget systems, economic 
data and other pertinent facts and figures. There are also 
some model tax charts. This monumental work was prepared 
under direction of the New York State Tax Commission 
with the collaboration of 300 tax authorities here and abroad. 
Needless to say, it is an invaluable reference book. 

Economic Consequences of Recent American Tax Policy. By 
Gerhard Colm and Fritz Lehmann. (New School for Social 
Research, New York, $1.) The center of the authors’ interest 
ishow taxes affect, quantitatively and qualitatively, the sup- 
ply of and demand for capital. They emphasize the need for a 
flexible tax policy and they conclude that “‘at all times gov- 
ernments should work to develop channels through which 
savings funds may flow into the fields where they are needed, 
instead of being impounded, as today, in tax-exempt securi- 
ties and other special fields of assured return.” 

_Personal Income Taxation. By Henry C. Simons. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, $2.) Discussion of taxation policy is 
here followed by a program for tax reform. Mr. Simon, a 
member of the economics faculty at the University of Chi- 
cago, offers nine specific proposals which define his “ proxi- 
mate conception of the taxation millennium.” 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Tyranny of Words. By Stuart Chase. (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, $2.50.) A discussion of the way 
words have of binding themselves up in emotions and prej- 
udices, With his usual enthusiasm for a subject new to him, 
this liberal author shows how the average person gets himself 


entangled when he uses such expressions as “democracy” 
“radicalism”, “capitalism”, “idealism”, “communism”’, 
etc. The book might well be recommended to all speakers, 
writers, fireside debaters and politicians. 

Exporters Handbook. (Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York.) Compiled by the bank’s foreign department, this 
looseleaf book contains data on stamp duties, protest fees, 
benefits derived from protest, and exchange regulations in 
most countries to which we export. There is also a collection 
tariff. 

The Income Structure of the United States. By Maurice 
Leven. (The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
$1.50.) This is a brief presentation of facts about income dis- 
tribution, particularly from the viewpoint of the individual 
recipient or the family. The wage and income structure in 
general is analyzed, and changes since 1929 are studied. 

The Canadian Banking System. By James Holladay. (Bank- 
ers Publishing Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, $5.) 
Dr. Holladay, professor of economics at the University of 
Alabama, explains the Dominion’s financial institutions and 
machinery. The currency system, the banks and their ac- 
tivities, the banking system, the Bank of Canada, savings 
institutions, and Canada’s methods of financing the farmer, 
are among the subjects on which information is given. The 
last chapter compares important features of Canadian branch 
banking and those of unit banking in the States. Dr. Holla- 
day concludes that whatever changes may be in store for the 
banking of the two countries, changes should only be made 
after the economic peculiarities and the national tempera- 
ment of each have been considered. The book has a foreword 
by C. M. Short, economist and assistant secretary, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. 

The Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago, 
publishes The Call Feature in Municipal Bonds, a study by its 
committee on municipal debt administration. The committee 
presents the advantages and disadvantages of the option 
feature, and conditions under which callables should and 
should not be issued. 

A Statement of Accounting Principles, published by the 
American Institute of Accountants, New York, is a report on 
a study undertaken more than two years ago at the invita- 
tion of the Haskins & Sells Foundation. The committee 
which prepared the study consisted of Thomas H. Sanders, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration; 
Henry R. Hatfield, University of California; and Underhill 
Moore, Yale University School of Law. The foundation 
sought “‘a code of accounting principles which would be use- 
ful in the clarification and improvement of corporate ac- 
counting and of financial reports issued to the public’”’, and 
the resulting statement is a formulation of those principles. 
It should be useful to the accounting profession, just as the 
trust institution and commercial banking statements have 
been in their fields. 
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“In such a strait the wisest 
may well be perplexed and 
the boldest staggered”... . 


Edmund Burke— 
“On the Causes of Present Discontent” —1793 


Never has the problem of managing your bank’s bond 
account been more perplexing. Never has the investment of 
funds required such keen judgment and realistic appraisal 
of values. 


Merely to keep abreast of what is happening today is a 
herculean task. To separate rumor from fact—to interpret 
the facts without the bias of wishful thinking and to arrive 
at a realistic appraisal of values is a burden which no one 
bank officer should be expected to shoulder alone. 


Successful management of your bank’s bond account 
demands the facilities, man-power and organized knowl- 
edge of a large group of investment specialists to scrutinize 
each new situation and judge dispassionately how it will 
affect the value of the bonds you hold. 


That is why, when your bank subscribes to Moody’s Bank 
Supervisory Service, a group of mature investment special- 


ists will be watching every factor affecting your portfolio. 
Literally keeping their eyes on the economic world, these 
men will be alert for weaknesses in old investments, con- 
stantly searching for attractive new investments. And to 
make this service practical, a Personal Counsellor will 
apply the findings of Moody’s Staff to your specific require- 
ments, helping you to achieve the most in income, liquidity 
and safety. 


Your inquiry for complete information involves no 
obligation and will be held in confidence. 


MOODY S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
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JUST A MINUTE 


Sherman Material 


To the Editor: 

In the Library of Congress, at Wash- 

ington, D. C., is a collection of Sherman 

: but it is sadly lacking in letters 
written by the late John Sherman. Since 
he had thousands of correspondents scat- 
tered over the United States, many of his 
letters probably have been preserved in 
private hands. It is desired to borrow such 
letters, so that copies may be added to the 
collection permanently housed in the 
Library. Loans of letters are particularly 
desired at this time, because a biography 
of Senator Sherman is under preparation 
at the Library. 

John Sherman was an important fig- 
ure, and anyone who helps to preserve his 
letters contributes definitely to our na- 
tional history. Because of Sherman’s 
banking legislation the attention of your 
readers is especially desired. 

It is hoped that through your columns 
all those who have letters signed by Sher- 
man may be moved to send copies of them, 
accurately transcribed, to the Library of 
Congress for my “attention”’. If originals 
are sent, they will be copied and returned 
immediately, or added to the preserved 
collection, according to the wish of the 
sender. This service to history and to the 
memory of Senator Sherman will be highly 
valued by historians. The project has the 
warm sympathy and cooperation of many 
members of the Sherman family, including 
Mr. P. Tecumseh Sherman of New York 
City and Mr. Henry S. Sherman of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 
Room 24, Deck 37 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


Traditional Investment 


A NOTE ABOUT COMMERCIAL PAPER 
since the 1933 bank holiday, published 
by the firm of Weil, McKey, Pearson 
and Company of New York, says that 
the amount of paper outstanding at the 
end of 1937 was more than 300 per cent 
greater than on January 1, 1933. 

“During this period,” this house re- 
ports, “the record of commercial paper 
has been still further enhanced. Of the 
paper offered by dealers reporting regu- 
larly to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, it is stated that there were 
no losses at all in three out of the five 
years and only two concerns failed to 
retire their obligations in full, with the 
final anticipated loss from these embar- 
rassments in commercial paper esti- 
mated to be less than 5/1,000 of 1 per 
cent.” 

There has also, says this dealer, been 
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a marked increase in the demand for 
paper by banks, “which have been 
steadily in the market for more paper 
than is available with no apparent limit 
to the demand.” 


Volume Counts 


IF THINGS Go from bad to worse, if in- 
come continues to shrink and expenses to 
climb, you can always fall back on the 
business recipe of Silas Bender, who oper- 
ates the grocery store at Four Corners. Si 
loses a little on each transaction, the way 
he figures, but he has such a goldanged 
nice turnover that he always finishes the 
year with a profit. 


Working with Attorneys 
To the Editor: 

Recently we mailed in the neighborhood of 
800 reprints of an ad entitled “A Lawyer’s Fee 
Is a Wise Investment”, together with a letter 
from our president to attorneys in this city. The 
ad appeared in one morning and two after- 
noon publications. Since many people read only 
certain portions of the papers they buy, we in- 
structed the morning paper to carry the ad in 
the financial section, one of the afternoon pa- 
pers to carry it in the general news section and 
the other in the society section. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


In a recent issue of the Cleveland Trust 
Company Business Bulletin this ‘‘Index 
of Confidence”? chart appeared. It is 
based on the tendency of investors, 
when optimistic, to regard the pros- 
pects of weaker companies as being 
almost as good as those of the strongest 
ones. Consequently, they bid up the 
prices of second grade bonds until their 
yields are almost as low as yields on the 
highest grade issues. The reverse is true 
during periods of lacking confidence. 
The yield ratios establish the chart line 


AN INDEX OF CONFIDENCE 


ABOUT SMALL 
CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


NO. 1 OF A SERIES 


| A seriks of talks, which will appear 
each month in this publication, we pro- 
pose to express to our banker friends 
certain observations pertaining to the 
part the check might very properly play 
in Customer Relations work and the 
close tie-up which exists between the 
small checking account and this im- 
portant activity. Obviously, we are in- 
terested in seeing more and better checks 
used but we believe also that our inter- 
pretation of their sales value in bank 
merchandising will contribute some- 
thing to the thinking of. the banking 
fraternity. 


The bank check, ordinarily looked upon 
merely as an instrument for the transfer 
of funds, has taken on greater respon- 
sibilities in recent years. In the case of 
large corporations, it has become an in- 
tegral part of their accounting system. 
In the case of individuals, it has become 
truly their own “personal currency.” In 
the case of banks, it is rapidly becoming 
the “spearhead” in a campaign to 
cement friendly public relations. 


Because of the fact that the bank check, 
in approximately 80% of the cases, is the 
only part of a bank’s commercial service 
which is used, it forms the principal 
connecting link between the individual 
and his bank. Therefore, to awaken ap- 
preciation for banking functions in the 
minds of the great mass of people, its 
history, its development, and its present- 
day value constitute the most logical 
medium of approach. 


On the assumption that serving a com- 
munity means providing it with as 
many services as it requires and that 
such services can best be sold to those 
who are exposed to the influence of a 
bank, then it naturally follows that the 
first step in the sale of full banking 
services means bringing more people 
into the bank. And the most effective 
way to accomplish this is to encourage 
a wider use of the bank check. 


| 
| 
CHECK PRINTERS INC., | 
Lithographers and Printers — | 
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In SERVING others 
well we best serve ourselves 
—a sound business maxim 
for any bank. We maintain 
for the use and benefit of our 
correspondents quite as much 
as for our own purposes: 


@ A Credit Department which spe- 
cializes in assembling accurate 
credit data. 


@ A Foreign Department of long ex- 
perience equipped to handle all types 
of foreign exchange. 


@ An Investment Advisory Depart- 
ment prepared to give dependable 
information on securities owned 
or offered. 


eee THE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus... . $30,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


At this early date we have received several 
very favorable comments from attorneys, in. 
cluding one from the president of the Detroit 
Bar Association which, needless to say, has 
given us a great deal of satisfaction. ; 

E. F. HARRINGTON 
Advertising M anager 
Detroit Trust Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Operating Ratios 


THe NEw YorK FEDERAL REsgEryg 
Bank has again issued its tabulation of 
“Average Operating Ratios of Member 
Banks in the Second Federal Reserve 
District”. The figures are for 1937 as 
compared with 1936. “While all groups 
of banks,” states the New York Re- 
serve Bank, “showed net profits in 
1937, the average percentage of profits 
to total earnings declined from 31,9 
per cent in 1936 to 16.2 per cent in 
1937. The less favorable showing in 
1937 may be attributed to a reduction 
of more than 50 per cent in recoveries 
on investments and profits on securities 
sold, which in 1936 substantially ex- 
ceeded charge-offs on loans and invest- 
ments.” 


** Constructive Banking” 


To the Editor: 

In your January issue there appeared 
an article, ‘Constructive Banking”, by 
Frederick C. Morse, which in my opinion 
is one of the best pieces of writing along 
this line that I have seen. I should like to 
get at least eight or ten copies of this arti- 
cle for our directors and employees. In 
fact, I would not mind having several 
hundred for distribution among our cus- 
tomers. I do not know whether you have 
facilities for providing extra copies and it 
might be the cheapest way to have some 
run off by our local printer. Please advise 
us on this point. 

H. G. Waite, Cashier 
Berlin Heights Banking Co. 
Huron, Ohio 


The Main Thing, After All 


Tom KENDALL, TELLER, complains of 
the allotment of fishing dates. When the 
wind is in the south, so “it blows the hook 
in the fish’s mouth” —that day, says Tom, 
the president of the bank takes about $200 
worth of fancy equipment and a guide and 
goes out fishing. 


Then, when the wind is in the west, and 
“the fishes bite the best”, the cashier un- 
limbers his jointed steel rod and takes the 


_ day off. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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“[Jnforeseen events... 


BLOSSOM, 


This is about a man and a horse, one of the first horses to be 
covered by a Maryland policy. The man is Harry Rudolph, con- 
tractor. His original policy was issued March 25, 1898, shortly 
after he established his business. The orse is old Blossom, 
who hauled the wagon in that day when teams insurance pro- 
tected the firm against runaway damage. 

Old Blossom has been replaced long since by a motor 
truck. Likewise the firm’s early insurance policies have been 
supplanted by new types of coverage, planned to meet the 
hazards of a highly mechanized age. We could eulogize Mr. 
Rudolph, and quote his comments as a policyholder of long 
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see often change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


take a bow... 


standing—that even in 98 carrying adequate insurance was 
“plain hoss sense”—that this bulwark against loss from unfore- 
seen events has paid for itself many times over—that The 
Maryland has served him well through 40 years of business 
activity. But he would much prefer a gesture to the faithful 
white horse that he loved. 

So here’s to old Blossom. We imagine her knee-deep in some 
Elysian clover field, greeting our 40th anniversary year with a 
soft whinny of awakened memory. We can even imagine a 
proud glint in her eye if she could hear this panegyric. 
Blossom, take a bow! 
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LAMSON TUBES Ze: the Bookkeeper, 


as well as the Teller, see the check... 


Lamson Tubes take all of the doubt, all of the guesswork out of 
cashing checks. They double the vigilance on amount, date and 
signature. For you get the benefit of two men’s scrutiny . . . the 
accuracy of two men’s judgment and experience. Lamson tubes let 
the bookkeeper as well as the teller see the check. They permit 
actual comparison of the signature with the original on file. 


Moreover, Lamson Tube Systems are valuable timesavers in the 
transmission of passbooks, bonds, contracts, letters or memos . . . 
from one department to another . . . from one floor to another .. . 
or even to separate buildings. 


Tubes are inexpensive. You can install one tube, or as many as 
you need. And there’s only one cost—you buy them outright. 


@ WRITE for the free booklet, “Wings of Business.” 


It tells precisely how Lamson Tubes will benefit your 
bank. 


LAMSON 


PHEUMATIC TUBES 


Put your Bookkeeper at your Teller’s elbow 


The Lamson Company, Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Send me, without obligation, a Free copy of your 
pneumatic tube booklet, “Wings of Business.” 


Company 
Address 


Serving Community Progress 
WITH CASH 


to depositors, taxes, dividends, salaries and 

local purchases. This is one of the ways in 
which we assist community progress. 


ing 1937, 058 sound and 
ine, this 


A type of advertising copy that could be 

used to advantage by many banks, em- 

phasizing the institution’s value to its 

community aside from its banking 
functions 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Finally comes a cold, drizzly day with 
the wind in the northeast. This of course is 
Tom’s day, so he dons a raincoat and 
takes his old bamboo pole and a can of 
worms and goes down to the levee. 

* 

But there is one consolation, Tom ad- 
mits. At least, he’s the only one of the ~ 
three that ever seems to catch any fish. 


Interest in Bookkeeping 


To the Editor: 

I thought you would be interested to 
know that Mrs. Glick has received more 
than twenty letters from banking people 
regarding her brief article that appeared 
in February BANKING. I continue to re- 
ceive occasional letters and inquiries. 
Scarcely a week passes that I don’t re- 
ceive some. 

Epwarp N. Hay 
Personnel Officer 
The Pennsylvania Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Reward for Spending 


A “RECOVERY PLAN” has recently 
been advanced whereby property own- 
ers would be rewarded for making repair 
and modernization expenditures. The 
reward would be the privilege of not 
paying real estate taxes for the year in 
which the repairs were made, provided 
the total expenditure equalled some 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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DOUGLAS 4 


The Stars (*) designate 
Wisconsin cities where 
one or more local banks 
are First Wisconsin 
correspondents. Bankers 
and business executives 
are invited to write for : ‘ wh 

a full-size copy of this Milwauket 
interesting Service Map. ate 


tok 


MAP COPYRIGHT BY 
RAND MCNALLY & CO. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


Nember of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation OF MILWA U ey E E 


THE STARs TEL, THE STory. 523 of the 605 
bank, in Wisconsin are Firgs Wisconsin Corre. 
“P°ndent, This Statewide “Coverage 
Is the foundatio,, for three Salien; feature, of 
Firg, Wisconsin S€rvice __ 
I. Th. Wigque C-R.s Plan_, *Ystem of 
Co-ordinate, Regiong) Service Seared 4, the 
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NATIONAL 


Another Man’s 


Viewpoint 


OU have a business—a bank, an 
office, a factory, a store. You see it one 
way. Your interest is in management, in 
operating efficiency, in profit. That’s your 
viewpoint. 


So from the lawyer you get the legal 
viewpoint. From an able insurance agent 
you get the insurance viewpoint — the 
human hazard, the fire risk, the accident 
possibilities, danger from burglary or 
forgery. 


The agent sees risks you'd never think of 
—and insurance economies you'd never 
guess. When a claim occurs he is your ex- 
pert representative. 


Insurance that minimizes the agent’s func- 
tion may lessen your protection, your 
service. Insurance is dollar protection. 
There are no cut-rate dollars for sale. 


Why not let an experienced agent take a 
look at your business from an insurance 
point of view? Like a check-up by your 
family doctor, it can do no harm — may 
save your business life. 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


SURETY CORPORATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


specified amount, such as four times the 
real estate tax. Certain phases of the 
plan have not been completely worked 
out, for example the inducements neces- 
sary to wheedle tax refunds or suspen- 
sions out of governmental subdivisions. 


Revenge At Last 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO a receiving 
teller, while counting his cash, ran 
across an interesting thing. 

Printed in red ink across the face of a 
$2 bill, the type so large you could read 
it from the president’s desk, was the 
following: 


“THIS IS THE FIRST MONEY 
JOHN STONE HAS GIVEN 
HIS WIFE IN TWO YEARS,” 


A solemn warning to all tight-wad 
husbands. 


House Organ 


To the Editor: 

Most of our advertising during the last two 
years has been directed along the lines of keep- 
ing our bank’s name before the public, not so 
much in the way of endeavoring to sell specific 
services, but to create the proper attitude 
towards our bank, which started as an abso- 
lutely new banking association in January 1936. 

Since November 1936 we have published 
each month a house organ entitled “Over the 
President’s Desk”. This, we think, is a very 
valuable medium in promoting public rela- 
tions, and a section is devoted to the advertis- 
ing of one of our own specific services. 

In so far as our 1938 plans are concerned, we 
are giving serious consideration to the matter 
of sponsoring, along with one other well known 
bank, a symphonic hour. However, our plans 
in this direction are still in their formative 
stages. 

T. H. GOLIGHTLY 
Madison-Crawford National Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 


Banks on the Job 


In THE FEBRUARY issue of Advertising 
& Selling, Karl Knipe writes about the 
experience of an agency man in building 
a house. The building material sales- 
men, he says, apparently didn’t con- 
sider him a prospect for the purchase of 
many things, and he bought many 
items “absolutely unsolicited by per- 
sonal calls or direct mail of any kind.” 

But—well, let Mr. Knipe write for 
himself: 

“Perhaps my biggest surprise came 
from those stodgy, old-fashioned insti- 
tutions, the banks. Boy, were they on 
the job! They wrote, telephoned, called 
and generally pursued me, begging to be 

(CoNnTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, March 7, 1938 


RESOURCES 

AND Due From Banks ....... « « « $ 723,593,600.61 
U.S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 

STATE AND MunicipAL SECURITIES . ........-. 110,800,205.72 
Orner Bonps AND SECURITIES. . ... 170,511,873.63 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES. . ... . 733,095,111.14 
Customers’ AcceprANCE LIABILITY . . . 24,166,089.65 


$2,423 644,861.37 


LIABILITIES 
CapiraL Funps: 
Capivat Srock . « «© « 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS... 28 121,440.91 


$ 228,661 ,440.91 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES... . © « «© «© «© 18,024,000.81 
RESERVE FOR Taxes, INTEREST, ETC. . . 2,243,106.76 
LiaBiLiry AS ENpoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND FOREIGN BILLs . 30,274,123.73 

$2,423 644,861.37 


United States Government and other securities carried at $141,546,826.51 are pledged to secure 
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public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


= 
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“We have used Nationals 
since the opening of our bank” 


says Mr. Clarence D. Oakley, Vice-President and Cashier of 
The Milwaukee Avenue National Bank of Chicago, Illinois 


@ Mr. Oakley presents a complete description of his 
bank’s experiences with National equipment: 

“We have been using your National Posting Ma- 
chines in both our Savings and Commercial Depart- 
ments practically since the opening of our bank in 1934. 

“With reference to our Savings Department, the 
writer has had some experience with tellers’ defalca- 


tions where the old hand-posting system was employed, 
and it is a source of considerable comfort to know now 
that the record in the depositor’s pass-book and the 
bank’s record are identical. 


“We are satisfied that our Nationals enable us to 
render excellent service to our depositors. And because 
the bank’s ledger record is posted simultaneously with 
the customer’s pass-book, we believe that its use is more 
economical than any other system. 

“Your National Commercial Posting Machines, 
which are used in our Commercial Department, have 
more than come up to our expectations. Their use 
enables us to accumulate daily all the information 
required in the analysis of our accounts. A recapitula- 
tion of this information is made and the service charge 
debits are posted to the accounts of our customers on 
the last day of the month, thereby including such 
charges in the month to which they are applicable. 
Our bookkeepers feel that the rapid and easy action 


of your machines enables them to complete a larger 
volume of work with a minimum expenditure of effort.” 

Our local representative will show you how a 
National System permits “a larger volume of work with 


a minimum expenditure of effort.” Get in touch with 
him today. Or write us direct. 


inter Co: 
Shalional 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Cash Registers Posting Machines 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines Bank-Bookkeeping Machines 
Postage Meter Machines ° Check-Writing and Signing Machines 
Accounting Machine Desks ° Correct Posture Chairs 


Analysis Machines 
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Unusual liquidity is noted 
in Millers National 72nd 
annual statement in the 
fact that 82.8% of its total 
assets is convertible into 
cash on short notice. 


Serving the 
Business that 


Builds Baltimore 


SINCE 1894 


With total assets of $6,- 
367, 827.08 against $3,070,- 
947.79 of actual liabilities, 
Millers National main- 
tains a ratio of $2.07 to 
every dollar of liability, 
identifying the company 
as one of the strongest in 


“Sometimes we think business is just 
laughing at us” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


MARYLAND the fire insurance field. 
allowed the privilege of loaning me TRUST COMPANY An excellent company—ask your broker 
money. BALTIMORE 


“T was offered all manner of consider- 
ations and plans whereby the money 
would be mine with practically no pain. 
It never occurred to me that money, as 
acommodity, was apparently so hard to 
sell. And it almost broke my heart to 
have to tell these eager gentlemen from 
the sordid mart of finance that I did not 
want their money, and I must admit it 
took all my sales resistance to turn 
them down.” 


Member of the Federal Reserve M | LLE RS NATIONAL 
System and of the Federal Deposit INSURANCE COMPANY 


ti 
Insurance Corporation ESTABLISHED 1865 
HOME OFFICE - CHICAGO 


Obvious 


ONCE THERE WAS A BORROWER who 
found that he couldn’t make even a small 
payment on his loan at the bank when it 
was due. Wanting to make his excuses as 
impressive as possible, he said to his 
banker: “Put down in thousands any 


is engaged primarily in facilitating foreign made automotive vehicles. 
wholesale distribution and retail The business consists of invest- 
sales of the following products of ments in self-liquidating credits, 
General Motors Corporation and widely diversified as to region 


amount that you think I ought to pay, its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC. — and enterprise, capital employed 
add 40 (the number of employees on my LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, being in excess of $80,000,000. 
payroll), multiply by 2 (the number of PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles: In obtaining short term accom- 
orders I got last week), add 4 (the rate of PRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig) | modation, GMAC issues one stan 
interest on my deposits here in 1930), di- eration and air conditioning: | dard form of note. This obliga- 
vide by 2 (the rati busi: last DELCO lighting, power tion it offers to banks 

and heating equip- GENERAI and institutions, in 


lo this year), subtract the amount you 
started with, divide by 3 (half the interest 
I’m paying), and subtract 14 (the number 
of different taxes I pay). Now I’m sure 
you see why I can’t pay anything.” 


ment; GMC trucks; MOTORS convenient maturities 
BEDFORD, VAUX- INSTALMENT and denominations at 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— PLAN current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


Photo Contest 


To the Editor: 

In the February issue of BANKING on 
page 62 you ran a notice of our Amateur 
Photographic Awards. I assume that you 
would like to run a follow-up story of the 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK + BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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For more than 26 years, Em- 
ployers Mutual has been a 
stalwart exponent of sound 
Mutual Insurance. During that 
time it has saved many millions 
of dollars for policyholders 
through efficient administra- 
tion, reduction of rates, and 
accident prevention. Your in- 
vestigation is strongly urged. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL 


LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WIS. 


Branch offices in the principa 
cities of the Middle’ West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory 


* CREDIT BANK * 


and Local Taxes 
March 4, 1923 As Amended 


Consolidated debentures are the 
joint and several obligation of 
the twelve Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. 

Eligible up to six months’ ma- 
turity for purchase by the Federal 
Reserve Banks and are acceptable 
as collateral security for fifteen 
day loans to member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System. 
Consolidated debentures are legal 
for investment by savings banks 
in the State of New York. 
Eligible as security for all fidu- 
ciary, trust, and public funds held 
under the authority or control 
of officers of the United States. 
These debentures have been ap- 
proved as security for deposits 
of postal savings funds. 


* Further information and circulars can 
be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN 


FISCAL AGENT 


For the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
New York City 


31 Nassau Street 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 


CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURES 


Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal 


Authorized by an Act of Congress approved 


results obtained. I am, therefore, sending 
you some clippings giving you an ap- 
praisal of how successful the idea was. 
We were more than pleased with the 
widespread attention we received in vari- 
ous newspapers and magazines regarding 
our contest. This no doubt was due to 
two reasons. First, that there is such pop- 
ular interest in photography and secondly, 
as far as I know, it was unique for a bank 
to conduct such a contest and exhibit. 
We had inquiries from states as far west 
as Oregon and Washington, and south 
from Mississippi, Florida and other states. 
Apparently these came from articles in 
several national photographic magazines. 
I congratulate you on this idea depart- 

ment in BANKING, edited by John 
McCann. 

M. K. Hoyt 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 

Montclair Trust Company 

Montclair, New Jersey 


Pressure Selling 


Axsout 1840 in New England there 
was a very clever peddler, an ingenious 
fellow who sold locks, and his specialty 
was bank locks. His technique was both 
original and effective. 

He would find an influential director 
of a bank, look him up and in the course 
of conversation give the old director to 
understand that his bank vaults were 
not as infallible as they were supposed 
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to be. The result always was that the 
director agreed to have the vaults 
equipped with the peddler’s locks, pro- 
vided this salesman could gain access to 
the vault in one hour without damagi 
the present locks. It happened that this 
fellow was not only clever in selling 
locks but also exceptionally clever jp 
picking them. It took him only a few 
moments to gain access to the banking 
rooms by picking the lock of the street 
door entrance. The vault itself had two 
doors, an outer and inner. With the aid 
of some very ingeniously contrived 
tools he deftly worked on the locks— 
first the outer and then the inner—and 
in 20 minutes, to the utter amazement 
of the director, he threw back the bolts 
of the outer door. A few moments more 
and the inner door was open. 

The only thing remaining was for the 
director to fulfill his part of the bargain. 


BANKING at School 


To the Editor: 

Kindly let me know what approximately 50 
copies of an issue of BANKING sent to one ad- 
dress would cost. I have a class in constructive 
customer relations and was considering giving 
each member of the class a copy so that they 
could have an idea of the fine publication you 
produce. 

L. THomas 

Assistant Cashier 

First National Bank at Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


CROSSWORD By P. J. MARTIN 

PUZZLE Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal 
ACROSS DOWN 

All the words across are monetary units of various countries. 1. Movable goods 


2. A Portuguese 
money of account 
3. Equally contested 
5. A measure of 
weight in Turkey 
6. Scornful remark 
7. A Greek letter 
8. Articles of sports- 
wear (2 words) 
9. An object of wor- 


S 


Yj Yj ship 
Y YY 14. Edge 


15. Devote to a par- 
ticular use 


Li 4 | 


16. Substance con- 
taining metal 

18. A light meal 

19. A mound 

20. Compounds of 
mercury and sil- 
ver 

22. Secretion from 
inflamed tissues 

25. Capitalof Cyprus 

27. An impression 

28. Not true 

29. A girl’s name 

30. A tablet 

31. The whole, col- 
lectively 


25 | 


The answer to this puzzle appears on page 86. 32. A beverage 
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FACTORING 
can do for You! 


ACTORING puts your business on a cash 
basis. It enables you to live within your 
business income by utilizing your own assets 
to finance your purchases and your sales. 
It provides additional cash working capital 


with which you can substantially decrease 
your debts. 


Moreover it removes all the uncertainty of 
credit risks and relieves you of all credit losses. 


Isn’t it worth looking into? 


Write today. Our representative will show 
you how your business can be benefited by 
Textile Banking Company service. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
55 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Affiliated with Commercial Credit Company, Baltimore e Capital and Surplus Over $64,000,000 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE: EDMUND H. LELAND, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS, 
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May we Mail You a Copy of 
THIS USEFUL BOOKLET? 


This concise, readable booklet has been written espe- 
cially to provide bank executives and investment 
bankers with a clear concept of the modern Investment 
Plans offered by the members of this Association. In 
defining the three types of Plans available, in telling 
how the entire program operates, and in discussing 
diversification, compound income, and scientific aver- 
aging, the booklet will be found most useful in giving 
impartial advice to investors. Pocket-size, it can be read 
from cover to cover in fifteen minutes. Needless to say, 
your copy will be mailed without the slightest obliga- 
tion on your part. 


FINANCIAL PROGRAM FOUNDATIONS 
70 PINE STREET * NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


CAPITAL SAVINGS PLAN, INC. 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE FOUNDERS, INC. 
HAMILTON DEPOSITORS CORPORATION 
INCOME ESTATES OF AMERICA, INC. 
INCOME FOUNDATION, INC. 
LEXINGTON FOUNDATION, INC. 
UNITED ENDOWMENT FOUNDATION, INC. 
WELLINGTON FOUNDATION, INC. 


Holding Company Bill 


Washington, D.C. 
ig KERS are disposed to object to the provisions in the 
McAdoo bank holding company bill which establish the 
ownership of more than 10 per cent of a bank’s stock as 
meaning control of the institution by a holding company, 
While this provision may affect great concerns whose inde. 
pendence of holding company control seems to be fully 


| established, the ownership of 10 per cent of the stock of 


bank, if used in the right spot at the right moment, may 


| have a controlling influence upon the bank’s policies and 


especially the use of its credit facilities for the benefit of the 


'| 10 per cent holding company owner. In the view of the au- 
| thorities the ownership of 10 per cent or any similar bloc of 
'| stock is less important than the manner in which it is em- 


ployed. It is probable that the bill will be amended to increase 


| the amount of stock which will constitute control under the 
| law to 15 or possibly 20 per cent. 


As the bill now stands, provisions against misuse of voting 


'| strength in a bank’s directorate seem to cover all probable 


contingencies. Loans by banks to affiliates are prohibited, 
as are loans to any one on the security of the stock of affili- 
ates. Banks cannot purchase securities from affiliates. Exist- 
ing loans to affiliates or on the stock of affiliates must be 
collected within three years. All bank holding companies and 
their affiliates are subject to regular examination and must 


'|make reports as they may be required by the supervisory 
'|authorities. Banks will not be allowed to pay dividends to 


affiliates owning bank stock in violation of the Act. Stock 
voting privileges will be withdrawn from holding companies 
by the Federal Reserve Board upon application by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation for violations of the Act. 
The latter also may withdraw deposit insurance from any 


|| bank violating the Act. No new bank holding company may 
|| be organized nor may existing holding companies acquire 


control of additional banks. Banks controlled by holding 
companies may not establish more branches. 


MORE REALISTIC APPROACH 


THE proposed bill, in short, is a compromise with the 
practical difficulties involved in any attempt at death sen- 
tence legislation. It does not dissolve holding companies 
already in existence but it certainly renders holding company 
operation much less attractive and no doubt in time will 
lead to a gradual withering up of bank control of this sort. 
The provisions of the bill apply not only to any holding com- 
pany but also to every company in a series of companies con- 
stituting any system of controlling or controlled companies 
or any company having one or more shareholders who have 
legal or equitable ownership of more than 50 per cent of the 
stock or voting rights for electing directors of both the com- 
pany and the bank. Safe deposit and bank premises holding 
companies are excepted. 

One other feature of the bill is notable as indicating a 
trend — the substitution of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation for the Federal Reserve Board as the adminis- 
trative authority and the machinery by which both banks 
and their holding affiliates are brought under control. One 
reason is the increasing disposition on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to turn more and more supervisory authority over 
to the F.D.I.C. and leave the Reserve Board free to deal 
with the control of credit and other matters which usually 
come within the purview of proper central bank operation. 

GrorGE E. ANDERSON 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company Founded April 12, 1845 . . . Incorporated in the State of New York . . . 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 


A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 93rd ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 3ist, 1937 


During the year 1937 the Com- 
pany paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries $191,000,000, bring- 
ing the total of such payments 
for the past ten years to over two 
billion dollars . . . New insurance 
issued, $477,000,000, an increase 
of $26,000,000 over 1936... 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, or in Bank 


United States Government, direct, or fully guar- 
anteed Bonds 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Canadian Bonds 
Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and other 


$64,231,858.43 


254,845,789.65 
59,771,724.10 


576,334,340.82 
81,644, 201.00 
140,089,034.62 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office) 


First Mortgage” Loans on Real Estate (Including 
$2,265,334.31 foreclosed liens subject toredemption) 414,284,562.41 


Policy Loans 355,265,818.60 


61,581,887.19 
$2,520,350, 216.36 


Other Assets 


Insurance in force, $6,770,000,000, 
a gain of $109,000,000 . . . Included 
in liabilities is a Special Invest- 
ment Reserve of $40,000,000, 
and a Reserve of $39,900,000 
for dividends to policyholders in 
1938 . . . Surplus for general con- 
tingencies, $124,000,000. 


LIABILITIES 


Insurance and Annuity Reserve $2,063,058,950.00 


Present Value of Future Instalment Payments... 112,255,214.65 
Dividends Left with the Company at Interest....  107,197,578.67 
Other Policy Liabilities 14,915,390.91 
Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid 11,072,545.41 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 2,850,269.51 
Special Investment Reserve 
Reserve for Taxes 4,972,037 .23 


Reserve for Dividends payable to Policyholders in 
39,989,051.00 


124,039,178.98 
$2,520,350,216.36 


Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies. 


As prescribed by the State of New York, bonds eligible for amortization are carried at their amortized values. 
Other bonds and guaranteed and preferred stocks are carried at market values as furnished by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. $36,984,088.90 of securities, included above, are deposited as required by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ALFRED L. AIKEN 
President 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 


Educational Counsellor of 
National Broadcasting Company 


NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. (Textiles) 


ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 


Lawyer, Root, Clark, Buckner & 
Ballantine 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia University 


CHARLES A. CANNON 
President, Cannon Mills Co. 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


Former Secretary of the 


JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of the Board, 
Radio Corporation of America 


CHARLES D. HILLES 
Resident Manager for New York State, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 


HALE HOLDEN 
Chairman, Southern Pacific Co. 


HERBERT HOOVER 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 


EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 
Vice-Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 


ALFRED E. SMITH 
President, 
Empire State, Inc. 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Retired Financier 
HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 


Chairman of the Board, 
The New York Trust Co. 
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Treasury of the United States 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 


Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Co. 


ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City Investing Co. 


Former President of the United States 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


WILLARD V. KING 
Retired Banker 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-President, 
J. H. Winchester & Co., Inc. 


PERCY S. STRAUS 
President, 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
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for Every Bank 


TRUE AIR CONDITIONING AT LOW Cost 


New, Carrier Complete-in- 
One-Cabinet Unit Result 
of 36 Years’ Air Condi- 


tioning Experience 


O matter how small your 

bank may be — now you 

can provide yourself, your em- 

ployees and your clients with 

the cool, clean, quiet comfort 
of Carrier Air Conditioning. 


QUICKLY INSTALLED 


So simple is the new Carrier 
Air Conditioner that it can be 
installed in a matter of hours. 
No extensive alterations, no in- 
terruptions to daily business. 
Today your office and bank- 
ing quarters are hot and stif- 
ling — tomorrow they are as 
cool, clean and comfortable as 
a mountain resort. 


COMPLETE-IN-ONE-CABINET UNIT 


The new Carrier Air Condi- 
tioner is ideal for branch of- 
fices. If your location should 
change, the Carrier Air Condi- 
tioner goes with you—is easily 
installed in the new location. 


SMALL SPACE—BIG RESULTS 


Although the new Carrier Air 
Conditioner requires only a 
few square feet of floor space 
and costs less than you ever 
thought possible — it provides 
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true air conditioning. It cools 
the air, removes excess mois- 
ture, circulates clean air with- 
out drafts and shuts out street 
clamor. Attachment for win- 
ter heating and humidification 
can easily be added, provid- 
ing complete year ‘round air 
conditioning. 


DESIGNED FOR BANK AND 
OFFICE USE 


Years of experience in provid- 
ing air conditioning for such 
banks as The Northern Trust, 
Chicago; and the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank in Brooklyn have 
enabled Carrier to incorporate 
features that meet your par- 
ticular requirements—features 
that please your clients, keep 
your personnel at peak effi- 
ciency, reduce cleaning costs. 


ACT NOW! 


Ask your local Carrier repre- 
sentative to give you complete 
information about the new 
Carrier Air Conditioner in both 
sizes—or mail the coupon. 
Give your customers, your em- 
ployees and yourself the com- 
forts of Carrier Air Condition- 
ing — it's a sound investment! 


arrie 


Air Conditioner 


CARRIER CORPORATION, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Desk 436 


Without obligation, send me complete informa- 
tion on the new Carrier Air Conditioner for 
Banks. 

Bank... 

Address... 


City 
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Close to Main Street 


Stories of Bank Service by ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


feel free to come and go. The railroad station is one, 

the postoffice another, and usually the public library 
is a third. Still a fourth is the bank, for it is nearly always 
on Main Street, or very close to it, and a surprisingly large 
number of folks drop in not so much for the routine services 
which banks provide as to ask questions of every descrip- 
tion and to tell their troubles to someone. 

The amount of time which executives and staff give in 
helping people solve their personal problems is almost 
unbelievable. Possibly most of these difficulties, family and 
otherwise, have their start in financial troubles, but at any 
rate the banker is called upon to advise and counsel all along 
the line. This he does gladly and freely, as part of his service 
to the public. 

A little boy ran away from his home in Georgia and be- 
came badly frightened and homesick, as well as penniless, 
by the time he reached a large northern city. Passing a bank 
on one of the main streets he went in and asked for a loan 
to take him home again. A member of the staff provided 
him with lunch, gave him streetcar fare, and, after making 
arrangements over the telephone, sent him to the Travelers 
Aid Society. 

One of the real tragedies of life is that so many people look 
upon the banker as a sort of pawn broker to whom there is 
no use of appealing unless they can give a two to one security. 

A woman who had held an important and responsible 
position met with such a serious automobile accident that 
she eventually found herself $1,100 in debt. Finally she 
went to a bank to talk over her troubles and was delighted 
to find that through the personal loan department she could 
borrow $700 to meet her most pressing obligations, the loan 
to be paid off in instalments during the next 20 months. 
A friend signed the note as co-maker, and life insurance 
covered the possibility of death. 

A farmer of standing and good reputation in his own 
community had been a small but regular customer of a 
bank in a neighboring city for many years. After a long 
illness he came in and apologetically asked for a loan of 
$800, offering his farm as collateral. The banker had diffi- 
culty persuading the farmer that the bank did not need 
any such security and would be glad to make the loan 
without it. He did not need to apologize for asking money; 
It was customers such as he which the bank wanted. 

In both cases the loans were really being made on charac- 
ter, and the likelihood of loss in either instance was ex- 
tremely slight. 


Bei community has a number of places where people 
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On the other hand, a man went into the same bank with 
$3,000 or $4,000 of gilt edged securities and was much 
surprised to be allowed only $400. 

“T was told you were tight,” he exclaimed, “‘and now I 
know it.” 

Why was the bank so tight in this case? Well, before 
answering the question directly let’s admit that bankers are 
fairly good judges of human nature. Of course they are 
taken by surprise now and then, as, for instance, when a 
very seedy, down and out looking individual comes in and 
suggests that he might like to open an account, and, meeting 
with no great enthusiasm, produces several thousand dollars 
in bills. 

At the other extreme is the four-flusher who, after opening 
an account with a great fanfare of trumpets, has nothing to 
deposit, and the account is finally closed because the bank 
cannot afford to carry it. 

But occasional surprises aside, the banker is in a position 
to know which people have no right to loans and are not 
justified in asking for credit. But those are the very people 
who complain bitterly against the banker when they do not 
get all they ask for, and word of mouth of this kind spreads 
very rapidly. 

“What can we do?” asked one bank executive. “We 
advertise extensively and put out all kinds of literature tell- 
ing the public that we are glad to make loans. But it doesn’t 
do any good because this fellow who we know is a four- 
flusher but who belongs to two of the best country clubs goes 
around telling people what tightwads we are, and we can’t 
tell the world why we are tight in his case.” 


Business Builders 


‘7. great advantage of the personal loan department to a 
bank is that it draws to the bank many people who 
would be afraid to approach it on a regular commercial basis. 

Otherwise such people would hesitate to take up the time 
of a busy executive with their small financial affairs. They 
think of these affairs as purely personal and not business 
matters. But often the staff discovers that commercial loans 
can be made to these customers in the regular way. 

The point is that if the borrower can get one or more co- 
makers on the loan and if the bank feels that he is a person 
of character and integrity, he is then lifted out of his finan- 
cial emergency and enabled to stand on his own business 
feet once more. 
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Economic Armament 


VERYBODY nowadays understands that military 
EK armament must be rather ineffective if it is not sup- 
ported by a sufficient economic equipment. The con- 
sumption of materials in modern warfare is so enormous 
that no previously accumulated stock of armaments will 
prove sufficient. The whole industry of a belligerent country 
will have to be adapted to the needs of the war, and tre- 
mendous demands on raw materials will arise. If the country 
has to import some of these raw materials, there is always 
a risk that such imports will be cut off. It is, therefore, nat- 
ural that great efforts should be made to store in advance 
such quantities of raw materials as will prevent a shortage 
that might become fatal for national defense. 

But a country has not only to defend itself against mili- 
tary aggression. If it can be starved and cut off from its 
normal supplies, it runs the risk of having to yield to the 
enemy, even without, in a military sense, being conquered. 
For this reason nations have in recent years given more and 
more thought to the question of how to secure an adequate 
supply of the things which are essential for their existence. 
However, the complete self-support of a modern nation 
involves such enormous demands on goods of a multitude of 
kinds that a satisfactory solution of the problem is clearly 
impossible. The national economy may to some degree be 
adapted to the needs of war or to emergency conditions that 
may arise in connection with some form of enforced isolation. 
Such adaptation, however, cannot be allowed to go so far 
as seriously to jeopardize the normal economic life of the 
country. It may also be possible to lay up reserves of com- 
modities of essential importance for the national economy. 
But there are obviously narrow limits for the practical pos- 
sibility of relying upon such reserves. 

Through fear of isolation, some countries have been 
driven to endeavors which aim at a self-supporting economy 
of the most far-reaching nature. They try to make them- 
selves independent as far as possible, even in normal times. 
Such autarchy has, however, proved to be very uneconomi- 
cal and requires sacrifices of the people quite out of propor- 
tion to the advantages that may possibly be secured. 

Technical processes may be invented which enable the 
country itself to produce natural materials that have hitherto 
been imported from abroad, and its people may take pride 


DISPARITY 


The columns at the right show graphically 
the problem of some first class powers with 
regard to possession of a dozen essential 
products. The totals in each column do not 
represent the entire world supply, but only 
that part of the world supply held by the 
countries listed. While the British Empire 
possesses a large share of nearly all these 
materials, they are scattered throughout the 
Dominions and colonies. These charts are 
based on data in Raw Materials in World 
Politics, by John C. deWilde, published by 
the Foreign Policy Association 


in thus being able to make themselves independent of foreign 
supplies. If, however, the new materials cost more than the 
old ones, or are of inferior quality, the independence is paid 
for by a lowering of the standard of the national economy and 
will in the long run prove to diminish the people’s real power 
of resistance. Even if the new processes can be so perfected 
as to reduce the cost of production to the level of that of the 
imported goods, the necessary equipment of factories and 
machinery, etc., may require amounts of capital that cannot 
be supplied without the gravest disturbances of the national 
capital market. The saving capacity of the nation will be 
taxed to the utmost, again with the result of a serious de- 
pression of its standard of living. Thus the program of a self- 
supporting economy may easily prove deceptive. 


EACH COUNTRY ITS OWN PROBLEM 


THE problem of economic armament must therefore al- 
ways be looked upon as a truly economic problem, that is to 
say, a problem where different values must be weighed 
against one another, and where the difficulty lies in finding 
a reasonable balance between different interests. 

Practically, this problem will take very different aspects 
for different countries. Best situated, no doubt, is the United 
States, with its vast continuous territory and with its un- 
paralleled resources of fertile land. True, even the United 
States must import some commodities. It is, however, hardly 
necessary to calculate with the possibility of the country’s 
being cut off from all supplies. With its coasts facing the 
Pacific, the Atlantic and the Mexican Gulf, the country 
should under all circumstances that one has to reckon with 
be able to maintain essential imports. 

England is, of course, in a much more precarious position 
and must seriously contemplate the means for her suste- 
nance in respect to goods of vital importance. To what extent 
her needs should be met by military protection of imports, or 
by endeavors to make the ordinary British economy more 
self-supporting than it is and to lay up stocks of materials, 
must always remain a question of sound judgment and of 
that faculty for balancing different interests against one 
another which is held to be one of the outstanding merits of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

For a small country, which only to a limited degree can 
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By GUSTAV CASSEL 


rely upon its own resources and regularly has to buy a 
number of the most important commodities from abroad, 
the question of securing such supplies in time of war becomes 
a most serious one. Efforts to solve this problem must neces- 
sarily to some extent take the form of the laying up of stocks 
of goods. It is, of course, impossible to accumulate stocks of 
such a magnitude as will guarantee a supply that under all 
circumstances will be sufficient. One may have to be con- 
tent with stocks, say, for half a year’s consumption, or, in 
the case of such goods as fertilizers which are needed only 
once a year, with a whole year’s supply. Early in 1936 I 
drew up a plan for procuring for Sweden such reserves of the 
most necessary commodities. In 1937 the Swedish parlia- 
ment voted the credits for starting imports of indispensable 
goods, and since that time such imports have gone on on a 
moderate scale. Naturally, the reserves must include some 
materials principally needed for military armament. The 
vast majority of the reserve requirements refers, however, 
to such materials as are of basic importance for the normal 
economic life of the country. Coal and oil, fertilizers and 
fodder, a great number of chemicals and some metals, are 
examples which will make it clear to everybody what a vital 
importance the accumulation of reserves has for Sweden. 


NEUTRALITY ALSO OFFERS DIFFICULTIES 


SUCH reserves will be needed not only in case Sweden is 
drawn into a war but also if the country has to concentrate 
all its endeavors upon a policy of neutrality, aiming at pre- 
venting belligerents from forcing it to join them in an inter- 
national struggle. Threats of cutting Sweden off from vital 
supplies might make defense of neutrality impossible. The 
country can meet such situations with much more confidence 
if it possesses reserves making it independent of foreign 
supplies for some half year at least. From this point of view 
the supplies accumulated have clearly the character of a 
peace guaranty and not of military armament. 

There are doubtless numerous countries in a similar posi- 
tion. The accumulation of reserves of different kinds may 
therefore become quite a general aim, and the effect of such a 
policy on the world’s economy at large cannot be neglected. 
There will for a time grow up an abnormal demand for essen- 
tial goods of a storeable nature. This demand must raise the 


prices of these goods and cause general disturbances of the 
world markets. In the interest of the world’s economy such 
disturbances ought to be reduced to a minimum. 

A most important question is how the accumulation of re- 
serves is to be paid for. In the case of Sweden this question 
caused no difficulty. Sweden is one of the countries which, 
after the abandonment of the gold standard, have accumu- 
lated huge reserves of gold or foreign exchange, and which 
have found themselves unable to use these reserves in any 
profitable way. I have therefore suggested that a part of this 
superfluous currency reserve should be exchanged for re- 
serves of materials of primary necessity. In case of war Swe- 
den would have to buy such materials at high prices— if 
they could be acquired at all. In such a situation gold reserves 
would obviously be a much less valuable asset than reserves 
of commodities. The old idea that gold is the only material 
that can be accepted as a reliable currency reserve has to be 
given up, and people will have to accustom themselves to the 
view that the currency may be much better protected if part 
of the reserve is kept in the form of materials of more direct 
practical usefulness. 

According to the classical doctrine, gold reserves were 
needed to pay for a temporary excess of imports. It is doubt- 
ful whether this theory would be confirmed by an investiga- 
tion of the actual facts of the history of international trade. 
At any rate, the tremendous gold reserves, which some coun- 
tries nowadays have stored up, far surpass any conceivable 
needs for evening out the balance of trade. Monetary theory 
also likes to emphasize the need of keeping gold reserves for 
cases of emergency. The rich experience which we now pos- 
sess of emergencies of all conceivable kinds proves that there 
is no ground for this theory. In case of serious emergency a 
country will always give up its gold parity and the redeem- 
ability of its bank notes, in order to protect its gold reserves. 
The principal use of gold reserves will therefore, for the fu- 
ture, be to serve as a means of payment for foreign imports in 
case of war. However, if this be so, we shall have to recon- 
sider the whole question whether the keeping of gold re- 
serves is the best and most reliable means for securing indis- 
pensable imports when normal trade is obstructed by war. 
It will then doubtless be recognized that under such circum- 
stances stocks of essential commodities are of much greater 
practical usefulness than stocks of gold. It is also obvious 
that a widespread tendency to exchange gold for commodi- 
ties might depress the value of gold toan uncalculable extent. 
The commodities acquired will then prove to be very ex- 
pensive in terms of gold, and an earlier accumulation of 
commodities will stand out as much more economical. In 
view of the fact that gold reserves yield no interest, it will 
be found unnecessary to charge the keeping of commodity 

stocks with the cost of interest, and 
thus there will be much wider room 


PERCENT 
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for the economic possibility of ac- 
cumulated commodity reserves. 

The effects of such an alteration in 
the traditional view as to the basis of 
our monetary system are not easy to 
foresee. If the understanding of the 
real situation would but ripen slowly 
a violent revolution of the present 
system of values might be prevented. 
But if the desire for armaments should 
continue to take the first place in the 
cares of nations, deep-going changes in 
the world’s economy must be faced. 
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Key Maps for Real Estate Loans 


By GEORGE E. ANDERSON 


ERE are two reasons why most of the information 
collected in a real estate survey by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank system will not be available to the public in 

general and mortgage lenders in particular. One is that much 
of the information obtained from the various cities has been 
given in confidence. A second reason is that some of the facts 
obtained can easily be misused to the disadvantage of the 
communities concerned. 

On the other hand these local surveys have demonstrated 
that any large lending institution, either individually or in 
group action, can make such a survey on its own account with 
tremendous advantage. The information obtained not only 
enables a lender to place his money intelligently but also to 
protect his interests in handling property in case loans turn 
sour. 

Primarily, the board’s survey was undertaken to guide 
that organization in the administration of its agencies, par- 
ticularly the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. The work 
was put in charge of Corwin Fergus as director and C. C. 
Boyd as assistant director, both of whom had had extensive 
experience in broad surveys of this sort, particularly in Ohio 
cities. 

Surveys were to be undertaken in 239 larger cities. 
Most of the task of original survey has been finished. Natu- 
rally the work must be continued to some extent from year 
to year to keep the information up to date. 


OUTLINE OF A SURVEY 


SURVEYS have been made along three broad fronts. The 
first relates to the economic background and prospects in the 
city studied; its industries and the prospects they offer for 
continuous employment; local trade, and the nature and 
extent of trade territory, the prosperity of its hinterland, 
transportation and communications and all factors affecting 
business; population movements, labor disturbances, the 
classes of labor and craftsmen, taxation, bonded indebted- 
ness, zoning ordinances, unemployment relief and similar 
matters. 

The second broad front concerns current real estate con- 
ditions: present values compared with those of the past, say 
1929; sales activity and present actual demand; the overhang 
of residence properties held by lending institutions; rate of 
foreclosures and reasons for defaults; rents; occupancy; resi- 
dential construction and the like. 

The third field relates to mortgage lending; the experience 
of lenders during the depression; supply of mortgage funds; 
comparative loans of various types of lenders; H.O.L.C. 
holdings; and other pertinent factors. 

This information is embodied in an extensive written re- 
port, accompanying which is a map of the city. This in some 
respects is the very heart of the report since it shows by 
colored areas the trend of real estate security for long term 
mortgages by areas. 

These areas are divided into four grades, colored accord- 
ingly. The first grade areas are those not yet built up in sec- 
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tions toward which there is a trend of population of the better 
classes. In these areas mortgage lenders can go the limit. 
The second grade areas are those fully developed and stil] 
good, but toward which population movement is more or less 
static; they contain property which people who can afford to 
get into the first grade are not buying. Here mortgage lenders 
usually are disposed to hold their loans from 10 to 15 per 
cent below the limit. 


WARNING SIGNS 


THE third grade areas are those in which property is more 
or less obsolescent. Loans on property in this grade are usu- 
ally very conservative. The fourth grade embraces property 
in which adverse influences in the third grade have fully 
ripened; in which there is a low percentage of home owner- 
ship, poor maintenance, unstable income for the people—in 
short, a generally run down condition. Many lenders will 
place no loans in such areas; others will lend only very con- 
servatively and at high rates. Such areas, however, are not to 
be confused with slums which are in an entirely different 
category. The fourth class areas embrace large districts in 
most cities and represent the chief problems of mortgage 
lenders at the present time. 

It is evident that such information in irresponsible or self- 
ish hands could be very dangerous to a community. If, for 
example, one of the colored maps should come into general 
circulation, many out-of-town mortgage lenders would re- 
fuse to have anything to do with property in the less favored 
areas with the result that realty values there would be seri- 
ously impaired if not destroyed. The value of such a map in 
the hands of an intelligent lender would be to put him on his 
guard against commitments without full and fair investiga- 
tion of the loan offered and the risk run. 


POINTERS FOR PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


MANIFESTLY, such a survey and map are of tremendous 
value to any lending institution with large real estate in- 
terests. Although the H.O.L.C. cannot, at least for the 
present, make its information available to the general public, 
the Corporation is disposed to offer every assistance possible 
to local lenders in making their own surveys of this sort, and 
with a view to aiding local surveys it has prepared a general 
outline. 

It is contemplating, subject to budget limitations, the 
issue of a small book of instructions for the guidance of in- 
vestigators in this field. 

Each community is a real estate problem in itself. While 
general directions can be given as to the scope and nature of 
a survey it has been found that each city requires a separate 
approach. Stresses upon the several phases of real estate and 
real estate lending differ in each locality. : 

The chief point to be considered in any such undertaking 
is that it should be so complete and thorough as to give 4 
dependable picture of actual conditions in the community, 
with an eye to the future besides, of course. 
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Recipe for Home Made Magazines 


By DUDLEY L. PARSONS 


BANK executive, seeing the magazines issued to his 
A friends and customers by metropolitan banks or by his 
competitors, must often wonder if the apparent ad- 
vantages of such publications are, in fact, realized. If he con- 
siders the issuance of a house organ for his own bank, he 
must want to know what it can and will do, what it won’t 
do, how to go about publishing it and how much it will cost 
in money and effort. 

That house organs are useful to banks is evidenced alike 
by the character of the institutions using them and by their 
continued appearance. In view of the generally erratic course 
of paid advertising, the irregular issuance of booklets and 
other such material and frequent changes in emphasis on 
direct new business methods, house organs can be partic- 
ularly valuable. The very fact that they appear regularly 
gains for them the substantial advantages of continuity—of 
repeatedly keeping the bank’s name before its public. The 
regularity of issuance makes the effort of producing the 
house organ reasonably continuous. This is probably the 
greatest single contributing factor to the general average ex- 
cellence of bank house organs, more of which, in proportion 
to their numbers, are probably outstanding than any other 
single endeavor in the field of bank promotion. 


WHAT TO EXPECT OF THEM 


THE bank house organ can also be one of the most eco- 
nomical and efficient methods available for handling the 
phases of institutional promotion which are suited to it. By 
no means, however, is it to be considered a substitute for 
direct solicitation, nor can it entirely replace space, direct 
mail and other forms of advertising. It won’t go out and 
bring in business—not directly. When it occasionally does 
result in direct business, this is in the nature of a bonus. 
The house organ’s functions are several. As indicated, it 
can act as the bank’s ambassador, appearing regularly in the 
bank’s name, giving a message expressed or implied. It goes 
where the bank desires it to go. If it is interesting or performs 
a service, the bank’s name is favorably remembered. It con- 
tributes to general prestige. It serves the bank by filling the 
gap between conversations of the bank’s officers with cus- 
tomers, especially if readers anticipate its receipt. By its 
makeup, it can reflect much of the bank’s personality and 
character and indicate a human interest in the affairs of 


others far broader than the possibilities of making money 
at 2% per cent. 


THEY HAVE NEWS VALUE 


IF IT represents the official viewpoint of the institution, the 
statements made in it have news value and it acts as a valua- 
ble source of publicity and as a liaison with the press. The 
house organ may also be helpful in the bank’s introduction 
to a new prospect. Its possibilities within its natural limita- 
lions, in fact, are bounded only by the resourcefulness of the 
user. But if he doesn’t, at the same time, have a personal 
contact with the prospect, maintained when the latter be- 
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comes a customer, he has no right to expect the house organ 
to get the business or to keep it. 

Most bank house organs are of three basic types or com- 
binations of these types. The first is made up of financial or 
economic discussions, either general—such as the bank letter 
—or specific—the treatment of definite subjects in separate 
articles. The second is the educational type, devoted to ex- 
planations of banking and trust theory and practice, and 
generally, but not always, used in combination with one of 
the other types. The third type may be any possible combi- 
nation of articles, thoughts, comments, humor and fiction. 
House organs can also be classified as being prepared entirely 
within the organization, sometimes with outside help; or 
prepared by others and sold in more or less complete form, 
frequently on a syndicated basis. Syndicated magazines, it 
must be remembered, can reflect adequately no one institu- 
tion’s personality, regardless of the devices employed to 
overcome this failing and, to that extent, are lacking in 
punch. Nevertheless, some have developed a definite appeal, 
they are low in unit cost and are especially suited to institu- 
tions requiring small circulations. 

Although it should be obvious that a house organ can be 
no stronger than the list of those who receive it, the mailing 
list is often its weakest point. While this could form the sub- 
ject for a broad discussion in itself, too much care cannot be 
expended on building up and maintaining the list, insuring 
that it is representative and reasonably complete. At the 
start, all accounts and prospects should be gone over and the 
officers and personnel carefully canvassed. Individuals are 
preferable to company names, and every name should be 
carefully checked and rechecked with whatever sources the 
bank and community offer. 


LISTS MUST BE UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


WHETHER hand-typed or addressed by machine, the list 
should be alphabetical and cross-classified by categories. If 
strict control is maintained, the list with regard to customers 
can be kept up to date with high accuracy. Maintenance 
with regard to customers and friends is more difficult, but 
close checking of officers’ call lists and reports will be found 
helpful. Periodically, once in every year or two, the entire 
list should be canvassed by post card, letter or insert to de- 
termine whether or not the house organ is still desired and 
to obtain other corrections. 

A close second to the mailing list in importance is the 
necessity of having the support or, at least, the faith of a 
large proportion of the official family. In every institution, 
naturally, there will be about as many different opinions as 
there are officers, and their feelings regarding the magazine 
are much stronger than those of outsiders. These officers 
must be sold and kept sold on the magazine, and this is best 
accomplished by a leading executive officer. 


(In a later issue Mr. Parsons will discuss the recipe in 
detail.) 
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E question of whether or not our financial institutions 
are doing everything possible to make available the 
credit needed to finance American business is again in 

the public forum. The spark which apparently touched off 

the current discussion was the complaint voiced at the Con- 
ference of Little Business Men. The first two recommenda- 
tions of the resolutions committee of the conference sug- 
gested that (1) the American banking system be enabled to 
make insured loans for all necessary purposes, and (2) a gov- 
ernmental agency be established to render this service wher- 
ever financial institutions are unable or unwilling to function. 

Shortly thereafter, on February 18, President Roosevelt 
wrote a letter to Chairman Jesse Jones of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in which he is reported to have said: 
“Tt is my wish that you make credit available to all deserv- 
ing borrowers to which you are authorized to lend, especially 
loans that will maintain or increase employment.” This let- 
ter was followed by a statement by Jesse Jones to the effect 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation had about one 
and a half billions available to lend to business, large and 
small. 

On February 16, George L. Harrison, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, addressed a letter to all 
banks and financial institutions in the second Federal Re- 
serve district, calling attention to the fact that the industrial 
loans sections of the Federal Reserve Act are still effective 
and that the “ Federal Reserve Bank of New York desires to 
assist business and industry wherever possible” by the exer- 
cise of the power granted by these sections. 

Less than five years ago, bankers were receiving consider- 
able criticism based on their alleged unwillingness to make 
loans. Critics stated that deserving borrowers could not 
’ obtain loans and that more liberal lending policies would not 
only be of profit to the banks but would, in addition, assist 
national recovery. Practically the same arguments are being 
advanced today. 


LIBERAL LENDING EVEN IN 1934 


THIS criticism did not go unnoticed. A survey was made 
by the Association of Reserve City Bankers in the Fall of 
1934, in which it accumulated facts with reference to the 
lines of credit made available by banks. The results of this 
study were summarized in a statement released by Lyman 
E. Wakefield, president of the association, in November of 
that year. He said that banks had made available lines of 
credit totalling at least eight to 10 billion dollars and that 
four billions of new loans, in addition to loans on collateral 
security, had been made during the first six months of 1934 
by banks holding only 40 per cent of the total bank deposits 
of the country. “These credit commitments,” said Mr. 
Wakefield, “are not confined to large industries, but include 
thousands of lines established throughout the country in 
favor of small business units. . . . There can be no question 
but that the banks are making greater efforts today than 
ever before to utilize their surplus funds. It is probably true 
that in a few scattered instances banks have been unduly re- 
luctant to make new commitments because their efforts have 
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Small Business Loans 


been concentrated on putting their houses in order after 
period of unprecedented difficulty. But in the great majority 
of cases the banks are making loans wherever sound loans 
can be made, both large and small.” 

This point of view did not find general support in Con. 
gress, however, and in June 1934 the Direct Loans to Indus. 
tries Act was passed. The Federal Reserve banks were ay- 
thorized to make direct loans to industrial or commercial 
businesses for working capital purposes and, in addition, to 
cooperate with banks and other financial institutions jp 
making such loans. These loans could not be made for longer 
than five years, were required to be made to “established” 
concerns, and direct loans could be made only when it ap- 
peared that financial assistance on a reasonable basis could 
not be obtained from the usual sources. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was also authorized to make loans, 
either directly or in cooperation with banks, “when credit at 
prevailing bank rates for the character of loans applied for is 
not otherwise available at banks.” 


“OTHER LOANS” UP A HALF IN 3% YEARS 


WHILE comprehensive figures are not available as to the 
amount of new loans made by commercial banks, a compari- 
son of the loans outstanding on various dates is, nevertheless, 
a useful index. An examination of the loans and investments 
of member banks of the Federal Reserve System on June 30, 
1934, and December 31, 1937, together with the changes be- 
tween these dates, shows that member banks increased their 
outstanding “other” loans to customers by $2,300,000,000 
or 48 per cent in these three and one half years, This category 
of loans is generally regarded as including the largest portion 
of the loans made to finance industry and commerce. 

The amount of new loans actually made during this period 
is several times larger than these net increases. It should be 
noted, also, that these figures are based on reports for mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System which held, at the 
end of last year, some 80 per cent of the total outstanding 
loans of all the commercial banks in the country. If non- 
member banks increased their “other” loans in the same 
ratio as did the member banks, the total increase in out- 
standing “other” loans may approximate nearly $3,000,000,- 
000 for the commercial banking system. How does this 
amount compare with the increase in outstanding loans of 
the other two agencies? 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was reported to 
have “business loans” amounting to $76,000,000 outstand- 
ing early in February 1938, while the industrial advances by 
the Federal Reserve banks amounted to about $20,000,000 
on January 26 of this year. This makes a total of less than 
$100,000,000 for these two agencies. The increase in the out- 
standing loans of commercial banks therefore was about 30 
times the increase shown by the other two agencies com- 
bined. These facts should establish the validity of the posi- 
tion taken by bankers in 1934; increased business activity did 
find the banks able and willing to make loans. 

There is little convincing evidence that commercial banks 
have departed from this policy in recent months. The banks 
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By GUY EMERSON 


have cooperated with the R.F.C. and the Federal Reserve 
banks in making industrial loans; in some cases loans with 
maturities of three to five years have been made without the 
assistance of these agencies; the establishment of small loan 
departments evidences the desire of many banks to be of 
service to small borrowers. More than this, the pressure to 
find earning assets still continues. Gross earnings (including 
recoveries) per $100 of loans and investments of national 
banks were lower in 1937 than in any year since 1909; inter- 
est earnings of member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
last year were less than half the amount in 1929; open mar- 
ket rates are still at very low levels; excess reserves are al- 
most $1,500,000,000. That bankers are willing, now as in 
1934, to make loans can hardly be denied. Any other conclu- 
sion would be contrary to common sense. Jesse Jones recog- 
nized this fact when he said recently: “‘I am also aware that 
all banks want to lend and are looking for good loans.” 

But that bankers are neither able nor willing to make 
loans to all would-be borrowers is also a matter of fact. The 
discrimination displayed by bankers in differentiating be- 
tween commercial loans and capital loans in large part deter- 
mines the liquidity and solvency of the banking structure 
and the ultimate security of depositors’ funds which are pay- 
able on demand. To refuse to grant a loan may lead to argu- 
ment and bitterness, but to make a loan which is contrary to 
the basic principles of commercial banking violates a trustee- 
ship which is no less real because it is a moral and not a legal 
responsibility. 

The chief cause of differences of opinion with regard to 
bank lending policies involves the question of whether loans 
should be made on the basis of non-financial considerations. 
One of the stated objectives of the Direct Loans to Industries 
Act, for example, was that of stimulating employment; it is 
now being urged that loans should be made for a similar pur- 
pose. Unquestionably this objective influenced the lending 
standards of the R.F.C. and the Federal Reserve banks; 
some loans were made under conditions where a frank ap- 
praisal of financial and economic factors indicated a sub- 
stantial amount of risk, certainly more than banks should 
be asked to take using the funds of depositors. 

Even recognizing the importance of this non-financial ob- 
jective, neither the R.F.C. nor the Federal Reserve banks 
have seen fit to approve all the applications received. Many 
would-be borrowers were dissuaded from filing formal ap- 
plications in cases where their applications obviously could 
not receive favorable consideration. In spite of this process of 
selection, only 27 out of every 100 applications have been 
approved by the Federal Reserve banks. The other 73 per 
cent could not be granted, either because the purpose of the 
loan did not fall within the scope of the Act or because the 
financial condition of the applicant was such as not to war- 
rant a loan. 

That many of the would-be borrowers today are, unfor- 
tunately, not the type of risks which commercial banks can 
or should carry is indicated by the loss experience on the 
business loans made by the R.F.C. in the last three and one 
half years. The R.F.C. is reported to have suffered “sub- 
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stantial losses” on its loans to small industries. Newspaper 
reports state that this agency has taken over some proper- 
ties and plants where defaults have occurred but that loans 
were frequently carried past their due date in the hope that 
they would finally be met. 

Many of the businesses which are today complaining 
about the lack of funds are in need of long term capital 
rather than short term credit; they need “hazard” capital 
rather than bank loans. This was recognized by Jesse Jones 
on March 1, when he stated: “ Borrowers need to have defi- 
nite maturities that they can hope to meet, very much 
longer than has been customary in commercial banking.” 

Students of industrial history have made the point that 
new industries cannot develop nor small companies grow 
unless capital can be raised from those who are willing to as- 
sume the substantial risks inherent in a new enterprise, in 
return for the prospects of substantial profits. This “hazard 
capital”’ used to be furnished, in large part, by persons fully 
aware of the risks involved. The regulation of securities 
sales, laudable as are its objectives, probably has impeded 
the flow of this capital. Some observers question whether it 
would not be a sounder course to permit companies of this 
type to tap the sources of “hazard capital” than to expect 
commercial banks, or even public agencies, to advance the 
funds. Surely if the condition of a would-be borrower is such 
as to make it inadvisable to permit the sale of securities, it 
may not be entirely logical to expect commercial banks to 
advance their depositors’ funds. It is futile to protect the in- 
vestor at the expense of the bank depositor. 


TAXATION HAS HAD ITS EFFECT 


IT HAS also been stated that taxation policies have reduced 
the supply of “hazard capital” and increased the difficulty of 
expanding through the reinvestment of profits. High income 
tax rates, which in some states total 80 per cent and more 
when state and Federal taxes are combined, have prevented 
many people with large incomes from assuming the risks of 
business development through the purchase of securities; 
funds have been invested instead in tax exempt obligations. 
The capital gains tax undoubtedly has a restrictive influence 
upon people of means who would otherwise be willing to pur- 
chase securities in the hope of realizing capital appreciation, 
while the undistributed profits tax has increased greatly the 
difficulty and expense of financing business expansion out of 
reinvested profits. 

Bankers find themselves in a difficult position in this whole 
matter. It is beyond argument that they are at least as 
anxious for business recovery and sound economic conditions 
as any group could be. Banks can operate successfully only 
when business is good. Selfishness and public spirit both lead 
forward to the same objective in this case. But no one will 
argue that lending policies which would substantially 
threaten the liquidity or solvency of the banking structure 
could possibly benefit the economic structure of which banks 
are an integral part. 

And so again a very old problem has been raised. There is 
probably no easy answer to it. But without any question, 
bankers owe it not only to their own business but to the na- 
tion to leave no stone unturned to cooperate in any sound 
effort for recovery. They undoubtedly will give careful con- 
sideration to the questions raised, help to accumulate the 
necessary factual information, and to define the issues. Such 
study and consideration should contribute to a course of 
action which will be in the best interests not only of sound 
banking but also of business and the public as well. 
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Bank Service Prices in England 


By A. PATTERSON FIRTH 


LTHOUGH the practice of making charges for services 
A rendered has been generally accepted by banks in this 
country only within the last decade, it has been preva- 

lent with English banks for a much longer period. 

Perhaps the operation of branch banking accounts in some 
measure for the apparently haphazard charge system in 
vogue in England. Close records are kept by all large banks 
as to the profitability of each branch office, and branch man- 
agers, knowing that their future advancement is dependent 
upon their ability to make adequate profits, are ever watch- 
ful in this direction and are encouraged by the main offices, 
which permit them considerable leeway. 


CHARGES ON COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 


IN respect to service charges on commercial and checking 
accounts it is the practice of branch managers to make the 
best terms possible with a customer at the time the account 
is opened, and then to watch the account carefully and re- 
vise the terms when it is advisable. Interest on checking 
account balances may be allowed up to % of 1 per cent, 
although in the great majority of cases no interest is allowed. 

With the general run of accounts a commission on turn- 
over is charged, varying from 1% to %4 of 1 per cent at the 
discretion of the manager. Exceptional accounts with par- 
ticularly large turnovers may be operated at considerably 
reduced rates, depending upon the nature of the accounts. 
Terms may be anywhere from threepence per cent upwards 
(approximately 12¢ per $1,000 turnover). 

In addition to this turnover charge, and in the case of all 
accounts, an activity charge is made, quickly and easily 
calculated by fixing a rate per page for the number of ledger 
pages filled. Here, again, the rate varies at the discretion of 
the manager and is from five to ten shillings ($1.25 to $2.50) 
per ledger page. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT CHARGES 


SAVINGS accounts with commercial banks carry interest 
of from % to 1 per cent, with the smaller provincial banks in 
some instances allowing up to 14 per cent. In exceptional 
cases a savings depositor is permitted to issue occasional 
checks against his account and is invariably charged for this 
privilege. 

“Home safe” (metal bank) savings accounts are kept in 
separate ledgers and have a balance limit of $250. These 
accounts are allowed 2 per cent interest with no checking 
privileges. 


SAFE DEPOSIT FACILITIES AND CHARGES 


ENGLISH safe deposit (safe custody) facilities differ from 
ours in that individual lock boxes are not in general use, and 
private valuables are received for safekeeping either in 
sealed envelopes or packages or in an individual’s own 
locked deed box. A receipt is given for a “Sealed package 
bearing markings” and must be surrendered when the 
package is withdrawn. The usual annual charge for such 
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sealed valuables is from 2/6d. (60¢) for a sealed envelope to 
5/-d. ($1.20) for a sealed package. 

For years, it has been general practice with English banks 
to encourage customers to deposit coupon bonds and other 
securities as such in open envelopes with instructions for 
the bank to clip and collect coupons and to handle the securi- 
ties in the interests of the customers—like the service fur. 
nished by our trust departments under agency agreements, 
For such service a discretionary charge is made for safe- 
keeping and handling, plus a small commission deducted 
from the proceeds of coupon or other income collected. 


TRUST SERVICE CHARGES 


AS many readers are aware, it is only in recent years that 
English banks have undertaken the duties of executor and 
trustee and made trust services available to the general 
public. In doing so, they have shown a decided tendency 
toward standardizing their fees. 

The fees usually consist of an acceptance fee calculated 
on the probable gross value of an estate and payable when 
the bank commences its duties; a withdrawal fee payable on 
any capital value withdrawn from the estate; an income 
fee payable periodically on income; and certain manage- 
ment fees. The bank’s total remuneration (in percentage or 
otherwise) is at all times provided for in the will or trust 
deed. If property not included in the estate at the time of 
acceptance should afterwards accrue, an additional fee is 
payable on the gross capital value of such property. 


SCALE OF ACCEPTANCE FEES 


(Quoted in dollars and cents—$5 to 1 pound—rather than in percentages for easier 
reading) 
Gross Capital Value of 
Estate (estimated) 

Under $5,000 
$ 5,000 11.87 
7,500 17.80 
10,000 23.75 
15,000 35.60 
20,000 47.50 
25,000 59.35 
50,000 118.70 
75,000 178.05 
100,000 237.40 
250,000 425.00 
500,000 581.25 

Special terms are quoted on larger estates 


Acceptance Fee 


Withdrawal Fee. At the time of withdrawal of any portion 
of an estate or of the whole at the termination of the trust a 
fee is charged on the value of the property so withdrawn at 
the same average rate per cent as would be borne under the 
scale by the whole estate on acceptance. 

Income Fee. A fee of 15 shillings per cent (34 of 1 per cent) 
is charged on income collected, distributed or accumulated. 

Management Fees. On the purchase or sale of securities 
two shillings and sixpence per cent (14 of 1 per cent) is 
charged on the amount invested or realized, except where 
the bank receives a share of the broker’s commission. 
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America’s Meat Market 


By DAVID H. REIMERS 


HE magnitude of the livestock and meat packing indus- 
Te can best be appreciated as one of the nation’s largest 
industries when it is considered that livestock and live- 
stock products, including dairy products, provide approxi- 
mately 40 to 45 per cent of the nation’s farm income. 

According to the 1935 census of manufacturers, the meat 
packing industry alone ranked second from the standpoint 
of plant value of products, being slightly exceeded by motor 
vehicles. Of genuine nation-wide significance, therefore, are 
the recent developments in the livestock and meat business 
as influencing directly or indirectly all lines of business and 
the economic welfare of all classes of people. 

Needless to say, a business of such far reaching propor- 
tions has always required extensive and varied financing 
facilities, and not unlike the industry itself, its financing 
has undergone certain definite changes in the course of the 
years. The financing of breeding and range operations by 
commercial banks and livestock loan companies, usually at 
the central livestock markets, has been quite generally dis- 
continued, it having been proved after many bitter experi- 
ences that such loans were too often of a purely capital 
nature. The exceptions were cases where loans were advanced 
by local banks on a closely supervised operating basis. Feed 
yard loans, however, continue as a most desirable type of 
loan, with only insignificant losses resulting in our experience 
over a period of 70 years of livestock financing. Government 
sponsored livestock lending agencies, which came into exist- 
ence during times of emergency principally for the benefit of 
breeding and range operators, served a most useful purpose, 
but they have needlessly continued and been extended to 
include feed yard operators and farmers to the point of 
actively competing with local commercial banks having an 
abundance of lendable funds. Lack of financing, therefore, 
except for short periods of readjustment, has never been an 
obstacle in the progress of the industry. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION LESS IN 1937 


THE reduction in market supplies of livestock in recent 
years, unemployment, and relatively high prices, have 
resulted in a serious curtailment of meat consumption in 
the United States. The per capita net consumption in 1937 
was about 120 pounds, as compared with the average per 
capita consumption of about 137 pounds. It is therefore ap- 
parent as a consequence that other foods have taken over a 
share of the food market formerly occupied by meat, and it 
becomes the challenge of the livestock and meat industry 
to regain its former position. Fortunately 1937 produced an 
abundant supply of feed which, if followed by favorable 
weather conditions during the next few years, will enable 
producers to expand livestock production, with a conse- 
quent increased supply of meat of better quality than for 
the last two or three years. 

Market supplies of livestock during the early months of 
1937 were large, due to the tendency to market earlier than 
usual because of short supplies and high prices of feed, while 
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during the Summer months the effect of the drought in 
certain localities was reflected in a curtailment in receipts 
and a brisk advance in prices. This price advance was most 
pronounced in hogs and the better grades of cattle. Much 
publicity was given to top prices of the better grades of beef, 
while little or nothing was said about the price of lamb, 
cured pork and the lower grades of beef, many cuts of which 
continued to sell at prices not greatly different from those of 
the same period one and two years previously, largely be- 
cause of misleading information or misunderstanding. 

A public wave of consumer resistance developed and it 
continued to spread until it finally reached a climax in late 
September, when meat strikes developed in New York and 
other important consuming centers. The sharp reversal in 
the price trend of livestock and meat in early October, 
therefore, appeared to be largely the result of this situation, 
and the sudden reduction in consumer buying power. The 
decline in prices, one of the sharpest on record, continued 
almost without interruption until the end of the year. 


INVENTORIES LIGHT AT THE YEAR-END 


YEAR-END reports of the major packing concerns indicated 
no heavy accumulation of meat inventories. As a matter of 
fact the quantity of such storage stocks is the smallest in 
many years. Since the first of the year prices have continued 
to decline, while on the demand side of the market it is 
believed there exists an inadequate consumer appreciation 
of present meat values, and a failure to recognize the im- 
provement in the quality of meat now available over that of 
the past few years. 

In view of this situation it is interesting to note that the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, acting for the entire 
meat packing industry, has recently inaugurated a nation- 
wide meat campaign in an effort to create more consumer 
interest in livestock products for the benefit of the nation’s 
stockmen. Such a campaign as contemplated is indeed 
commendable, and it is hoped will have a beneficial effect on 
the volume of meat consumed. It is proposed that large 
mass meetings be held through the medium of more than 600 
districts throughout the country, to be attended by repre- 
sentatives of the livestock and meat packing industries, 
retail meat dealers, bankers, and representatives of other 
industries in the area, and others. 

The bankers of the nation are the custodians, directly or 
indirectly, of the livestock producers’ credit, and are directly 
interested and involved in the financing of many industries 
that are affected by the welfare of the livestock producer. 
The bankers’ interest in the success of the campaign is there- 
fore obvious, and they can perform a real service by cooper- 
ating in this nation-wide drive to revive interest in the con- 
sumption of meat, and thus help to cushion the shock for the 
producer and provide valuable information to the consumer. 
It is important for every banker to watch developments of 
this campaign and cooperate to the fullest extent to make the 
program successful. 
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Building Tomorrow's Houses 


HAT new products affecting the future of real 
estate values and the building industry are now being 
developed in the industrial research laboratories of 

the world? That is a question that rises constantly. 
Through conversations with research directors, scientists 
and engineers, this bank (Liberty Bank, Buffalo, N. Y.) is 
able to keep its finger on the new things that are coming 
along—out of the experimental stage, ready or almost ready 
for the market. Economists and statisticians are agreed that 
this country needs millions of new homes, and the research 
laboratories of the world are doing their part by developing 
new and better building materials, running the gamut from 
compounded wood, which may revolutionize the building 


industry, to Belgian one-way glass, through which you can 
look out but not in. 


WHAT’S NEW IN GLASS 


THERE is vacuum concrete that dries in an hour and does 
not crack, and scientific sandpaper with every grain anchored 
so that it will cut with its point. We now have cold-resisting 
glass that cuts your home heating bill as much as 40 per cent, 
and a heat-resisting glass which absorbs the infra-red rays, 
getting hot itself but not transmitting heat to the interior, a 
glass so tough that it will withstand the thermal shock in- 
duced by rapid cooling from a sudden shower. There are 
block glass, spun glass and sculptured glass for architectural 
and decorative purposes. Another type is coming into use 
for windows and roofs in poultry and greenhouses, admitting 
ultra-violet light with its benefits to animals and plants. 
On the other hand, it is a very good heat insulator and shows 
astonishing benefits as a covering material. 

The beginnings of some of these new products go back to 
past generations. Spun glass and glass wool, now being 
readily adopted for the insulation of walls and roofs of 
houses, have been known for many years. In fact, a dress 
woven of this material was exhibited at the Columbian 
Exhibition in Chicago in 1892, but it was only recently that 
the last obstacles were overcome. Now that glass wool is 
commercial, it may be interesting to make note of another 
glass product that is in process of development. It consists of 
glass expanded into a spongy mass by the introduction of 
many small bubbles—in other words, glass foam. This may 
ultimately supersede glass wool as an insulating structural 
material—an example of the rapid advance of modern 
technology. 


PAINTS HAVE BEEN MODERNIZED 


WE NOW have new and faster paints. One with interesting 
possibilities has a casein base and is produced as a by-product 
in the dairy industry. It is economical, has no disagreeable 
odor, dries quickly, and spreads so evenly that it can be 
applied with a brush twice as wide as that ordinarily used. 
Its hiding power is so great that only one coat is necessary to 
cover dark or soiled walls. 

The German Dye Trust has perfected locron, used to make 
cloth and building materials fireproof. A method has been 
devised to add pigment to it so that it can be applied as paint 
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to furniture and woodwork, painting and fireproofing in one 
operation. They have also developed molybdatrot, a ney 
colored paint as fast as lead chromide and not subject to 
darkening. 

Roofing is becoming multi-colored and, through the use of 
granules, will furnish more colorful and harmonious skylines 
in residential districts. Worth watching is a new, but tried, 
brick-laying process that requires no mortar, a good example 
of it being the large, new flour warehouse at Geneva, New 
York. 


LIGHT CAN BE “PIPED” 


IN THE years to come, you may use lucite, a plastic 
that enables the piping of light. You may have seen this 
product employed in the orchestra leader’s baton that glows 
in the dark. The audience sees only its illuminated tip, but 
the musicians, when this baton is pointed toward them, see 
its full length glow. Lucite possesses the property of internal 
reflection. 


PREFABRICATION IS TAKING STRIDES 


BIGGER companies than ever are interesting themselves in 
the prefabrication of houses. This is too sound an idea not to 
win in the end, but also worth watching are the non-metallic 
houses that were featured at the Leipzig Fair. These homes 
were constructed of new kinds of brick and jointless flooring 
made from compressed sawdust and waste paper. Door 
handles and plumbing fittings were made of “unbreakable 
glass,” a new light tan plastic developed by I. G. Farben 
Industrie to help cope with the German shortage of copper 
and lead. It stands up, looks so well, and is working out so 
satisfactorily that it may supersede metal pipes for ordinary 
use—an example of where work done under the spur of 
economic necessity often results in the development of a 
synthetic product which is more satisfactory than the 
natural one. 


FACTORY-MADE CONCRETE PLANK 


A NEW building material that fits in very well with pre- 
fabrication of houses is cantilite, an exceptionally strong, 
light weight concrete plank, designed for roofs and floors. 
It is composed of concrete and steel, factory molded to an 
absolutely smooth surface on both bases, and is non-warp- 
able. The plank has tongue and groove on all edges. It is 
nailable, cutable, and has no exposed metal. It may be 
nailed to wood or laid and clipped on steel. Due to the 
strength developed by top and bottom steel reinforcement, 
which acts as a steel beam, it is possible to lay this material 
regardless of spacing of supports, and the smooth finish of 
the surfaces makes possible direct application of the various 
stuck-down floor finishes. Its very light weight decreases the 
cost of the supporting steel, and its use greatly speeds build- 
ing erection. 

There are many new and improved insulating materials, 
one of expanded rubber and another which is hung up at the 
top of the inter-stud space and drawn down like a curtain, 
assuring uniform distribution. 
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By BERT H. WHITE 


Ceramic research has brought about improvements in the 
texture of common brick whereby it becomes a serious com- 
petitor of face brick, with prices considerably lower. 

Beaver board is now available in curves with built-in color, 
affording store interiors with new decorative effects and 
distinctive eye-appeal. Advances being made by artificial 
building board companies are startling. Benaloid, that new 
plastic material made by exploding wood in a manner similar 
to that used in making masonite, furnishes a continuous 
sheet of dense, hard, strong wall material which is very 
water-resistant. With a large source of raw material and a 
relatively simple process, this low-cost product will open 
outlets which have been heretofore closed to plastics—an 
infant industry, born of research, which did a two hundred 
million dollar business last year. 

Acoustic research has developed inexpensive sound insula- 
tion with its demonstrated benefits to our nervous system— 
resulting in increased efficiency from factory and office 
workers. 


THE SMELL OF NEW MOWN HAY 


THERE is being introduced a new and advanced Summer 
air-conditioning system that relies on dehumidification 
accompanied by proper temperature correction. The market 
for air-conditioning equipment has barely been scratched. 
Competition will foster its more general adoption for, in the 
heat of the Summer, enterprises advertised as “air-condi- 
tioned” attract customers like an oasis in a desert. 

One problem that confronted modern air-conditioning has 
been how to rid the repumped, cooled air of a stale odor. A 
well known chemical has now been adopted which enables 
the substitution of the perfume of new mown hay or fresh 
cut grass. 


WATER CONSERVATION IN AIR CONDITIONING 


ANOTHER development is a new andefficient cooling tower, 
designed to re-use water that has been used to cool compres- 
sors and air-conditioning systems. If the use of air-condition- 
ing and Diesel engines is expanded, the city mains will be 
insufficient to deliver the water and the present sewers will 
not be large enough to carry it away. Therefore, the cooling 
water must be re-used. The waste of water is causing growing 
municipal concern, and this new cooling tower is a real 
contribution toward the solution of the problem. 


A BETTER, FASTER CONCRETE 


VACUUM concrete, previously referred to, has interesting 
possibilities and has been attracting a great deal of attention. 
Briefly, the vacuum concrete process is a method whereby 
atmospheric pressure is made to do useful work in compress- 
ing a wet concrete mix so that the excess water is squeezed 
out. This consolidates the mass and gives a finished product 
in which the strength is increased by an average of 50 per 
cent and shrinkage, which causes the cracks in concrete, is 
almost entirely eliminated. 

There are other advantages, such as the removal of verti- 
cal forms within an hour after the concrete has been poured, 
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Research advisory service is not new, but its application as an 
approach for obtaining new business for a bank is new. It has 
furnished the bank’s new business man with something to 
talk about, something tangible to offer to his manufacturing 
prospect, and something new to tie the bank’s present clien- 
tele closer to it. Business men have grown tired of the bank 
solicitor’s worn-out story—“We have city-wide branches, 
every banking facility; is there anything we can do for you?” 
That has been changed to “Here is what we can do for you,” 
and it is making friends.—The Author 


making it possible to apply a one-coat cement finish with or 
without color pigment which binds with the wall itself so 
that it cannot crack or scratch off. Federal Housing experts, 
harassed by colossal housing programs and the task of get- 
ting them under way in a hurry, have been looking into this 
quick-drying concrete as a chance to accelerate concrete 
house construction, for through the use of the vacuum proc- 
ess, exterior walls can be completely poured, forms removed, 
and the exterior finishing coat applied in only one working 
day. 


A USE FOR POWDERED FUEL ASH 


THE Chicago District Electrical Generating Corporation, 
working in conjunction with the University of California, 
has determined that powdered fuel ash, resulting from the 
combustion of powdered coal, can be used with cement in 
making concrete. This material has been a nuisance if al- 
lowed to escape up the chimney and costly to dispose of if 
collected. Results indicate that it can replace 20 per cent or 
even more of the cement in concrete mixture with at least 
equal results. 

A large New England manufacturer is putting the finishing 
touches to a new flooring, whereby the floor and carpet are 
laid in one piece, joined together like a plywood. No dust 
can come between them, and inasmuch as dust causes much 
of the wear in carpets, obvious advantages present them- 
selves. 


BANKERS MUST WATCH SCIENCE 


THESE are but a few contributions from science toward 
better building. Bankers cannot afford to shut their eyes to 
these products of research. Established enterprises of today 
may become the museums of tomorrow. Certain monopolies 
of yesterday are going begging today. Then again, when the 
curtain that hides the future is drawn aside offering us a 
preview of the new and better things being developed by 
research, our everyday life takes on new color through the 
expectation of better things for better living in the days to 
come. 

There are innumerable other untouched-on, new building 
developments almost ready to hatch out of the confidential 
stage. 

Charles F. Kettering of General Motors has stated that 
“by 1950 people will be no more willing to live in a 1937 
house than they are willing today to drive a 1925 car. Amer- 
ica is going to be rebuilt, make no question about it. The 
unemployed? We shall need more extra men for the job than 
all the millions now on the relief rolls.” 
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HE severe reaction in the prices of common stocks again 

emphasized the necessity for attempts at a systematic 

policy of management of equities where they are pur- 
chased for investment funds. The 1937 and 1929 experiences 
seem to have relegated to the limbo of forgotten pre-depres- 
sion theories the policy that common stocks as a whole are 
suitable purchases as permanent investments. 

If the prices of stocks gyrate so much, making their effec- 
tive purchase so difficult, why acquire them at all for invest- 
ment funds where the conservation of principal and the 
maintenance of a reasonable income are the primary objects 
of investment administration? For a number of possible 
reasons, which may include the following: 

(1) As a hedge against fluctuations in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

(2) As a hedge against moderate losses which may be sus- 
tained over a period in holdings of fixed income bearing se- 
curities, despite the most careful selection of such invest- 
ments. 

(3) As a hedge against periodic reductions in income re- 
sulting from the refunding of bonds during periods of ab- 
normally low interest rates. 

Assuming then, for present purposes, that the use of 
equities may be desirable for one of the above reasons, is 
there a systematic policy of long term common stock man- 
agement that reduces to a minimum the necessity of esti- 
mating the position of business in the cycle (which has be- 
come increasingly difficult under a managed economy), and 
that has proved to be successful over a period of years? 

What is needed as a basis of operation is a rather auto- 
matic theory which will compel us to purchase stocks when 
they are relatively low, that is, at precisely the time when 
we are most dejected over the outlook, and which will compel 
us to sell them when they are high, at precisely the time when 
general opinion is optimistic. To accomplish these results in 
a general way, the following system, which might be called 
the “chip-off method,” is suggested because it seems to have 
worked remarkably well over a 12-year period. The details 
may be altered in a number of respects to suit the investment 
manager: 

First, take a basic maximum percentage of equities in the 
fund as the proportion beyond which it is not desired to go 
under the most favorable circumstances—let us say 30 per 
cent for present purposes. 

At the time the fund is opened, unless the trend of business 
activity is evidently downward according to a representa- 
tive business index, purchase a representative list of diversi- 
fied equities up to the maximum of 30 per cent. 

Second, review the account periodically, and if the value 
of the equities in the fund subsequently increases to raise 
the proportion of equities 5 per cent above the maximum, or 
to 35 per cent, sell enough equities to bring the proportion 
down to 30 per cent, investing the proceeds in high grade 
bonds. Continue this process as the market value of the com- 
mon stocks increases to raise the proportion to 35 per cent or 
more. 

Third, if the market value of the common stocks declines 
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Control of a Common Stock Fund 


below 30 per cent of the total value of the fund, do not pur- 
chase equities up to the 30 per cent limit unless a representa. 
tive business index shows an upward trend at the time. 
Even under such circumstances, do not purchase the entire 
30 per cent at once, but purchase equities in blocks equiva. 
lent to 5 per cent or 10 per cent of the total value of the fund 
at intervals of 3 months or 6 months, provided the index at 
such intervals continues to show an upward trend. Purchase 
equities in companies whose latest available statements 
show improving earnings. 

If judgment is to be injected into the operation of this 
rather mechanical theory, it might more justifiably be em- 
ployed to retard the purchase of stocks at the point described 
under paragraph three above than to delay the liquidation of 
stocks when the proportion exceeds the basic percentage, for 
probably the greatest value of the theory is that it forces the 
portfolio manager to take profits, and to take moderate profits, 
preventing him from attempting to judge the cyclical peaks. 

An interesting example of how the process has worked is 
provided in the thesis on this subject prepared in 1937 by 
W. Nelson Young for the Graduate School of Banking. This 
study is in the library of the American Bankers Association, 
New York City. 

Mr. Young set up a hypothetical management fund of 
$1,000,000 as of January 1, 1925. He used a 30 per cent base 
percentage of common stocks, and therefore invested 30 
per cent of the fund as of 1/1/25 in representative common 
stocks of leading companies and 70 per cent in high grade 
bonds (including 13 per cent in U. S. Government bonds). 
The list of securities of which the fund was originally com- 
posed will be found in Exhibit A. 

He assumed that the account was reviewed semiannually. 
The aforementioned principles of management were strictly 
applied. When stocks were sold to reduce the proportion of 


EXHIBIT A—ORIGINAL COMPOSITION OF MANAGED FUND 
(70% BONDS—30% STOCKS) 


$125,000 U.S. Treasury 414s 1952/47 
50,000 A. T. & T. 5%s 1943 

aay Atchison Gen. 4s 1995 

és Bell Tel. of Pa. 5s 1948 

- Brooklyn Ed. 5s 1949 
Brooklyn Union Gas Cons. 5s 1945 
C. & O. ist 5s 1939 
- Hudson County Gas ist 5s 1949 
. L. & N. Unified 4s 1940 
- N. Y. Gas Elec. Lt. Ht. & Pow. ist 5s 1948 
. Norfolk & Western ist Cons. 4s 1996 
U. P. ist 4s 1947 
- West Penn Power 5s 1963 


Amer. Can 

A. T. & T. 

250 Atchison 

400 Cons. Gas N. Y. 
200 DuPont 

500 General Motors 
450 Liggett & Myers 
250 N. Y. Central 
200 Union Pacific 
250 U. S. Steel 
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By BANCROFT MITCHELL 


equities to the basic ratio of 30 per cent, the issues for sale 
were selected from holdings having the greatest market value. 
The attempt was made to keep individual holdings reason- 
ably uniform in value, provided the investment character- 
istics of the stocks held continued to be of the best. The pro- 
cedure of raising the proportion of equities to 30 per cent 
was followed when the ratio of stocks fell below that point, 
provided of course that the business index which he used 
indicated at the time an upward trend. However, common 
stocks were not increased by more than 5 per cent of the 
account at any one semi-annual review. 

In brief, the results of this type of management were that 
the original $1,000,000 account had a total market value of 
$1,553,000 at 7/1/29, $1,133,000 at 7/1/32 (that is, a value 
at the bottom of the depression of 13.3 per cent in excess of 
its original value), and a value of about $1,660,000 as of 
January 24, 1938 (66 per cent greater than the original value, 
7 per cent greater than the 1929 value, and 47 per cent greater 
than the 1932 value). These calculations of net value are 
after deduction of taxes on capital gains. 

The annual income from this fund in 1925, the year of its 
inception, was $53,562, equivalent to 5.36 per cent of the 
original $1,000,000 value. In 1932, a depression-low year, the 
income was $60,672, equivalent to 6.07 per cent of the fund’s 
original value, an increase of 14 per cent in income over 1925. 
In 1936, income received was $66,914, equivalent to 6.69 per 
cent of the original investment, and 25 per cent greater than 
income in 1925. 

Exhibit B contains a tabulation of the values and annual 
income of the fund in each year since 1925. 

Mr. Young compared the results of this management fund 
with the results of certain other types of funds over the same 
period. A fund invested originally in the same securities as 
the managed fund (70 per cent bonds, 30 per cent stocks), 
but left unchanged to date, had a value of $2,000,000 in 1929, 
considerably more than the value of $1,553,000 of the man- 
aged fund at that time. However, this fixed fund declined to 


$900,000 in 1932, well under the $1,133,000 value of the 
managed fund on that date. Today the value of this fixed 
fund is about $1,500,000, substantially below the $1,660,000 
value of the managed fund. 

An investment of the entire $1,000,000 in 1925 in a cross- 
section of the same common stocks used for the above man- 
agement fund rose in value to $4,000,000 in 1929, but de- 
clined to $650,000 in July 1932. Probably the owner of this 
100 per cent stock fund would have become so jittery at this 
point in 1932, or shortly before it, that he would have sold a 
portion of his equities at nearly the bottom and thus would 
have impaired his chances of recovery. If he had continued to 
hold 100 per cent in the same common stocks, the value of this 
fund today would be about $2,000,000. However, itseems that 
the important fact to bear in mind in respect to this 100 per 
cent stock fund is that, if the date of inception of this fund 
had been 1929 instead of 1925, the value of this fund today 
would be only one-half of its original value; whereas, if a 
similar amount had been invested in the managed fund in 
July 1929, the investor’s net worth today would be 7 per cent 
greater than in 1929. 

An investment of the entire $1,000,000 as of 1/1/25 ina 
cross-section of the bonds which were used in the managed 
fund would have a dollar value of about $1,150,000 today; 
the original annual income of this fund, equivalent to about 
4.75 per cent of its original value, would have declined 
slightly due to refunding. While most large investors would 
probably be satisfied if the results of their own attempts at 
investment management over a period of years had been as 
good as the outcome of this simple 100 per cent high grade 
bond fund, the weakness which may be ascribed to this 
type of fund from the standpoint of “ progressive manage- 
ment” is that it offers no hedge against fluctuations in pur- 
chasing power. While the N.I.C.B. Cost of Living Index is 
still below the 1925 level, a comparison with 1933 is less 
favorable. 

These various types of funds which have been compared 
with the managed fund all seem to have certain disadvan- 
tages. If there is any single advantage possessed by a fund 
managed according to the “chip-off process” it probably is 
that if this fund had been established in any year from 1925 
through 1935, it would have a greater value today than at its in- 
ception. Of course, no management system is fool-proof. 
However, this system seems to have its merits as a guide to 
investment administration. 


EXHIBIT B—MANAGED FUND—MARKET VALUE AND INCOME 


Date 


of 
Original 


Yield on 
Original 
Investment 


Annual 

Market Value Value Income 
$1,000,000 
1,064,000 106% 
1,171,000 117 
1,314,000 131 
1,426,000 143 
1,553,625 155 
1,506,000 151 
1,452,000 145 
1,133,000 113 
1,360,000 136 
1,413,000 141 
1,530,000 153 
1,686,000 169 
1,762,000 176 

$1,660,000 166% 


$53,562 
59,962 
62,741 
63,209 
66,671 
68,045 
67,177 
60,672 
59,502 
59,560 
60,562 
66,914 


wn 


Calculations as to the value of the fund on the above dates take into account purchases and sales in 
accordance with the management policy described in the text, stock dividends, taxes on capital gains, etc 
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7/1/33... 
7/1/35... 
7/1/36... 
31 


SERIES of related studies carried on during the past 
A ten years on money management in the public schools 
has provided data of considerable value in attempting 
to explain the “‘mammon-mindedness” of the American. 
Analyses of courses of study—the materials, the teaching 
and testing methods and devices—in terms of the functions 
of earning, spending, saving and giving money can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

If, while John Doe works as a bookkeeper, stenographer, 
clerk, farmer or filling station operator, he makes enough 
money to enable him to purchase on the instalment plan a 
home, radio, automobile, and factory-made clothes, and he 
joins a Christmas savings club, he has achieved success— 
even if he does all this within the twilight of legality—and, 
ipso facto, society as a whole has benefited. 

The following analytical statements present the same pic- 
ture of the status of money management in the public 
schools in educational terms: 


1. The schools have unwittingly been guilty of and content with 
perpetuating such doctrines as: (1) Success is measured in terms of 
the amount of money an individual can accumulate or control. (2) 
Standard of living is measured by the possession of private property. 
(3) The greater the amount of money the individual makes, regard- 
less of how he uses it to raise his standard of living, the greater the 
good to society as a whole. 

2. The scattered uncorrelated units of instruction in such subjects 
as agriculture, home economics, social studies and the business 
courses completely fail to develop the concept of money as a concrete 
means of integrating the individual and society. They fail to convey 
to the boy or girl in the schools the fact that money is the means by 
which the individual exercises his consuming and his producing pow- 
ers, which affect him as an individual and society as a whole. 

3. The misconception of thrift, with its resultant practice, has 
served to obscure and to retard the teaching of the concept of money 
as a fundamental to cooperative living. Proverbs of Benjamin 
Franklin were accepted, until 1929, as adequate for a basis of thrift 
education, seemingly without awareness of the fact that those prov- 
erbs, while adequate in an individualistic and scarce economic or- 
ganization of Franklin’s time, are probably as inadequate in our 
present social order as would be the machinery used in Franklin’s 
print shop. Not until recently has the definition of thrift and saving 
taken into account the fact that saving is a social as well as an in- 
dividual problem, and that over-saving is as disastrous as over-spend- 
ing. 

4. When considering the home as a source of information and influ- 
ence we face, on the one hand, data showing that the children save and 
desire to save; on the other hand, data showing that the average 
American home during the last 20 years has been plunging deeper and 
deeper into debt. Studies of income and expenditure show that the 
number of times that children purchase for the home and the amounts 
of money handled by children for the home are increasing, but the 
data are not such that it can be determined whether or not children 
are receiving any home training for such activities. 


Such conditions with respect to the teaching of money 
management force the conclusion that the task of setting up 
a program of money management is not one involving re- 
construction of the social studies curriculum or the business 
curriculum. It is one of construction, and involves the use 
of a different concept of money, a different concept of the 
responsibility of education, new materials and instruments, 
new techniques, but unfortunately, the same terminology. 
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What Children Think Money Is 


By ANN BREWINGTON 


The term “money” should be defined as that unit of 
measurement by which the exchange value of all wealth js 
measured, and in terms of which the exchange value js 
stated. The individual in control of money in a pecuniary 
society is in command of a certain amount of social energy. 
He exercises control of that amount of social energy when he 
uses his money, inasmuch as his earning, spending and saving 
determine the kind and amount of goods and services 
exchanged. 

The social concept of money should be defined as an atti- 
tude which predisposes one, as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of society, to manage his money with respect for the eco- 
nomic and social consequences of his earning, spending and 
saving. It is fundamental in cooperative living as a means of 
integrating the two aspects of the same social process—the 
individual and society. 

Economic honesty is such truthful action, in view of one’s 
knowledge or belief, as is necessary to prevent wrongful 
pecuniary loss to one’s self or to known or unknown persons. 

The outline below is for a course of study organized in 
such way as to permit the development of a social concept 
of money, with its myriad ramifications, by means of an 
elaborate series of increasingly involved ideas and activities. 


COURSE OF STUDY OUTLINE 


LEARNING MATERIALS 
ORGANIZED IN 


CONCEPTS TERMS OF GRADES 
Allowance; something the Individual child Kindergarten- 
child is entitled to, just as Grade 5 


he is entitled to food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, education 


Money as a measure of value Various kinds of per- Grades 6-9 
(a) the relation to weights —_ sonal property, family 
and measures; the re- _—property 


lation to basic values 
such as amount of la- 
bor, quality of goods, 
scarcity, age, etc. 

(b) stone, beads, shells, 
etc., aS money 


Personal Budget Individual child 5-14 
Family budget The individual family 7-14 
Economic honestyintheim- _Individual’s_ relation 10-14 


mediate situation; future to society 
situations with respect to 

earning, giving, saving, 

spending, investing 


The Monetary system of the Subject of money 11-14 
U.S. 

The history and functions of | Subject of money 10-14 
money 

Financial instruments and Financial instruments 12-14 
their uses 

Financial institutions and Financial institutions 12-14 
their functions 

Financial policies of a busi- | A business organization 12-14 
ness organization 

The price system Social institutions 12-14 
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As far as world news was concerned, March 
ome in like a lamb and went out like a lion. 
While some of the 20-year-old boundaries of 


. 
Europe were still being erased and redrawn, 
of Secretary Hull made a significant speech 
h is before the National Press Club in Washing- 
= ton. “It is our profound conviction,” Mr. 
ee Hull stated, “that the most effective con- 
ary tribution which we, as a nation sincerely de- 
gy. voted to the cause of peace, can make . . . 
he is to have this country respected throughout 
ing the world for integrity, ner good-will, 
strength and unswerving loyalty to princi- 
Ces ples.” He expressly favored protection of 


American interests abroad, non-isolation and 
tti- complete freedom of action for this country. 
Atthe right, Secretary Hull and Harold Bray- 


ve! man, president of the National Press Club 
CO- 
und 
of Z 
the 
rful 
ns, 
in Left, Joseph P. Kennedy, United States Am- 
ept bassador to Great Britain, with Sir Sidney 
Clive, Marshal of the Diplomatic Corps in 
= London, just after Mr. Kennedy had pre- 
les. sented his credentials. Later, at a dinner 
given by the Pilgrims Club, he said that any 
— belief abroad that this country would not 
fight under any circumstances short of actual 
invasion was “a dangerous sort of misunder- 
standing to be current just now.” Equally 
dangerous, he said, was the assumption “that 
3 the United States could never remain neu- 
ten- y tral in the event a general war should break 
5 out” 
WIDE WORLD 
Below, A. E. Overton, chairman of the British 
9 Board of Trade delegation which arrived in 
Washington this month for discussion of the 
U. S.-British trade pact. Strenuous protests 
were received from some quarters because 
of fears of British competition 
Right, a cartoon en- 
titled “Just an Old 
Hindu Custom”. Treas- 
ury officials report that 
income tax receipts 
during the first part of 
March were 18 per cent 
above those a year ago. 
If this rate of payment 
is maintained until the 
end of the fiscal year, 
the Treasury will have 
about $170,000,000 more 
income tax money than 
President Roosevelt 
predicted in January. 
It was said that any 
such surplus would pro- 
vide a badly needed 
offset to the probable 
failure of excise taxes 
and customs duties to 
— meet estimates 
INTERNATIONAL MARCUS IN THE NEW YORK Times 
ING April 1938 
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WIDE worto 
Above, a recent photograph of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Left to right are Commis- 
sioners Caskie, Mahaffie, Porter, Eastman, Meyer, Splawn, Aitchison, McManamy, Lee, Miller 
and Rogers. Commissioners Splawn, Eastman and Mahaffie have been working on a report to 
President Roosevelt on necessary rail legislation 


Left, H. H. Bennett, Chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, showing a group of Sena- 
tors some photographs of erosion control 
methods. Department of Agriculture off- 
cials are reported as being much pleased with 
the size of the farmer vote on the question of 
whether marketing quotas should be used 
this year under the new Farm Act. There 
were more than 1,500,000 votes registered 
by cotton farmers alone 


Left, former President Hoover leaving his 
hotel in Berlin during his recent visit there. 
While Mr. Hoover would not be quoted, the 
press reported that he told Herr Hitler some 
blunt truths about Americans’ views toward 
dictatorial governments. He is said to have 
told the German Chancellor that National 
Socialism is built on principles of govern- 
ment that it would be wholly impossible for 
the American people to tolerate in their own 
country, and that the American people do 
not believe social progress possible without 
intellectual liberty. Later in London Mr. 
Hoover said that from his talks with states- 
men in 15 countries he had concluded that a 
widespread war is not likely in the near future 
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Story of Ten Years 


The two charts at the right have just been 
prepared by Prof. Hiram Jome, I Jepart- 
ment of Fconomics, DePauw University. 
They summarize certain phases of bank- 
ing and monetary statistics for the past 


nN 


t 
Billions of Dollars 


ten years. The legends are: 


~ 

~ 


UPPER CHART 

A—Total loans and investments of 
member banks. | 
B—Total deposits of all member banks. | 
C—Total loans of all member banks. 
D—U. S. monetary gold stock. + 

E—Money in circulation. 

F—Monetary stock of silver dollars and 


Billions of Dollars 


~ 


silver bullion. 

G—Wholesale prices of all commodities 
(1926= 100). 

Bars—Federal Reserve Board index of in- 
dustrial production (1923-25= 100). 


LOWER CHART 
4—Member bank reserve balances. 1929 1930 1931 1932 
B—Member bank required reserves. 
C—Excess reserves of Federal Reserve 
banks. 

D—Bills discounted with Federal Reserve 
banks. 

E—Treasury cash and deposits with the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

F—Rates charged customers by New York 
City banks. 

G—Prime commercial paper rates. 


Billions of Dollars 


Prof. Jome points out that while we 
produce fewer commodities and produce 
them at lower prices than 10 years ago, 
our effective gold stock is almost three 
times as large as it was then; that in 1928 SSeecees 
our gold stock was equal to only 15 per Fr 
cent of the loans of member banks, while 
today we have $9.12 in gold for each $10 of 
such loans; that money in circulation 10 
years ago was larger than the gold stock, 
but that the reverse is true today, while 
the total of money in circulation has in- 
creased by half. 
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Interest Rates 


oo 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


A long-brewing eruption in the Tennessee Valley Authority took place in March, involving Chair- 
man Arthur E. Morgan and Directors Harcourt Morgan and David Lilienthal (left to right, below). 
Two bones of contention were the purchase proposals of Wendell L. Wilkie, president of Common- 
wealth and Southern, and the disallowed claims of property damage by Tennessee’s Senator Berry 


INTERNATIONAL WIDE WORLD 
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A City Bank 


HE Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, Richmond, has had a __ parts of the United States and from England, Fra 
highly successful experience with its film, Richmond Under and Mexico. 
Three Flags. Showing Virginia's capital as a city that has been The bank’s production is a silent 16 mm. film 
at various times under the British, Confederate and United color. A reel and a half in length, it has a showing 
States governments, the picture was one feature of Richmond’s minutes. 
bicentennial celebration. It has been presented by the Morris At first the film was shown only in the bank’s ow 


Plan Bank to the State of Virginia Commission on Conserva- and in Richmond alone some 10,000 persons saw it a 


tion and Development for distribution, along with other films, different schools, civic clubs, churches and other org 
as a tourist promotional vehicle. It has since been distributed widely in several stat 
The film was judged one of the ten best non-theatrical pro- eral showing. 


ductions of 1937 in the eighth annual contest of the Amateur The film was produced by Waldo E. Austin and 
Cinema League of New York, international organization of — entirely by the bank, whose president is Thomas C. [3 


movie-makers. Competition for the awards came from many The pictures on this page are from the film itself. 


Costumes of various periods 


Belfry of St. John’s Church, 
where Patrick Henry made 
his famous plea for Liberty 


Old Stone house where Edgar 
Allan Poe spent part of his life 


General Lee’s hat, sword and 
gloves 


Great Seal of the Confederacy 


Ships in James River Harbor 


Present-day skyline of 


Richmond 


Cigarette manufacturing 
machine 


otion Pictures in 


. Japan 


natural 
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Public Relations 


ISC|SSING the moving pictures made by his bank in 
connection with its rural home improvement contest, 
Elgan (. Robertson, vice-president and cashier of the First 
Nationa! Bank, Marianna, Arkansas, says that “the bank has 
never done anything that has been more beneficial and more 
appreciated than this.” 
The pictures were really a by-product of the contest, which 
was designed to encourage nearby farmers in the improvement 
of their house plots, wood piles, gardens, fences, out-buildings, 
shrubbery, etc. Four prizes were offered, from $15 to $40. 
Mr. Robertson made motion pictures at the beginning of the 
campaign and at its close. To these pictures directly connected 
with the contest were added farm scenes from other states, and 
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A Country Bank 


such entertainment features as western scenery, university foot- 
ball games, Southern League baseball games, people, homes and 
the business district in Marianna, a rodeo and a horse show. 
The total program lasts 45 minutes. The film was shown 49 
times in four months and requests are still being received. 
Moreover, the interest has not been entirely local, for the 
bank has received letters from all parts of the United States. 
The bank officers have found the results of their work so 
gratifying that they have decided to continue the project in- 
definitely, with the hope that over a few years there will be a 
substantial and lasting progress in rural home beautification. 
The pictures below are from the film and show some of the 
homes at the close of the contest. 
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Ships and Shoes and Chandeliers 


ST year Czechoslovakia purchased $39,000,000 worth of 

goods from the United States, and we, in turn, bought from 
them about $36,000,000 worth. A new trade agreement with 
that country, covering a wide variety of products from prisms 
to beaded handbags and chandeliers, will affect possibly $50,- 
600,000 worth of the total trade between the two countries. 
One of the items affected, and one which caused the most con- 
troversy, is shoes. The agreement may admit 600,000 to 700,000 
more pairs of shoes than last year, when our imports from 
Czechoslovakia were 4,800,000. 

One of the leading banks of Czechoslovakia, with its main 
office in Prague, is the Boehmische Escompte-Bank und Credit 
Anstalt, which will this year celebrate its 75th anniversary. 
It was founded when this section of Europe was known as 
Bohemia. The institution conducts a general banking business 
from its head office, 33 branches and five agencies. Pictures of 
the bank’s staff at work appear on these two pages. 


eee. 


Right, Secretary Hull and Ambassador Hurban sign the agreement 


{bove, left, the bank’s entrance hall and lobby. Right, the securities counter. Below, left, depositors 
al the counter. Right, the securities department 
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Above, left, crisp, new bank notes. The unit is the koruna (about 3.5 cents). Right, the foreign ex- 
change counter. Below, left, the department devoted to foreign customers. Right, a corner of the 
bookkeeping department 
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to Build 


growing 


\\ STRONGLY 
LINKED 


smaller 
year after year 


Old style mortgages went on a! the same 
rate of interest year after yeor The prin- 
cipal always remained the same 

Under the amortized mortgage pian, both 


interest payments and principal grow stead- 
ily smaller until the loan is entirely paid and 
the borrower owns his property clear 


For nearly fifty years the 
name of Security Bank has 
come first to the thoughts 
of thousands in Southern 
California when consider- 
ing any form of home- 


building or home -owning 


finance 
SK FOR THIS NEW INFORMATIVE BOOK 
yor repared and published by this Bank. 
want to know in planning to build. BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW HAVEN 
42 at Crown 


=~ ASK FIRST A T MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ECURITY - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The First National offers a convenient plan 
to fit a wide variety of home {i nancing 
needs. If you are interested, our Mortgage 
Department will be glad to discuss this 
matter with you 


BEHIND IMPROVED HOMES 
STAND BANK LOANS LAKEWOOD 


AND 


Awonc the many advantages of life in Greater Cleveland, are the 
attractive sections which give residents all the fine features of 
suburban living right in a busy metropolitan center One of these 1s 
Lakewood, city of homes. @ Many of these homeowners took their 
first step toward ownership by saving their money at one of the 
3 Cleveland Trust Banks in Lakewood—at Detroit Ave. and 
W. 117th Sr, at Madison and Lark avenues and at Madison 
Ave. and Warren Rd. Later they obtained me 

through the bank. Meanwhile, they opened. checking 

a handy way to pay bills, rented safe deposit boxes to ce 
policies, deeds, bonds and other valuables safely, set up trus 
agreements for the care and management of ive 

property @ Lakewood has its business enterprises too, and these 
also find Cleveland Trust service and credit useful @1f you will 
make your nearest Cleveland Trust Bank your financial headquarters. 
you will find it anxious to be useful to you im many ways 


The 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Obie’s Largest Bank and Trust Company 


MORE THAN 625,000 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS AT 53 BANKING OFFICES 
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In the National Program 
Designed to 
Building, Banks Are Tak- 


Stimulate 


ing an Active Part 


(FOR MEN ONLY) ill 
the ARE BUILT 
UPON SOUND 
CREDIT 


Te the Ladies. 


Paying household expenses 
by check will save hours of 
your time. You can be a 
better home manager with 
a definite budgeting and 
balancing of your income 
each month in the check 
statement Sound credit wili 
enable you to enjoy new 
conveniences while they 
are being paid for. Ask Him 
about opening a checking 
account next pay. Your 
home will run so much 
smoother without financial 
arguments. Why not try it? 


THARTER BANK 


WOULD 
YOU 

LIKE 

A 

MODERN 
KITCHEN 
WITH 

NEW 
MODERN 
EQUIPMENT 
? 

OF COURSE 
YOU WOULD 


Use our time payment loan plan for 
convenient financing. You'll like this 
plan for acquiring new modern equip 
ment 


FORT WAYNE NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CC&PORATION 
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More Important Than Paint 
and Bricks and Lumber 


The satisfaction of home ownership depends upon 
the right kind of financing even more than it does 
on design and construction. 


If you are thinking of building or buying a home, 
why not stop in at Dauphin Deposit Trust Company 
now for a general discussion of financing problems, 
with Officers who know this field? 


You will not be obligated in any way and you may 
learn much of value about home ownership. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Harrishurg, Pa. 


OF 


cated in Jackson 
These loans are m 
with the provisions and 
the Nationa! Hous 


furnished upon request 


THAT LANTIC 


NAT 


or 


Modernization Loans 


Title 1 of National Housing Act has been 
> 
revived ... We have money to loan in 
accordance with provisions of the Act. 
Now is the time to make those improve- 
ments you have been wanting— 
@ A new bathroom 
@ A new heating plant 
@ An oil burner 
@ Sun porch, new roof, 
or other general repairs, 


We welcome your application and invite 
you to eall fov a frank discussion of your 
needs. 


The State Trust Company 
PLAINFIELD . - - - NEW JERSEY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Your home is 
well planned, 
well built, 
well financed 
when 
Bank of America 
watches all three 


investing as well 
as sound financing is as- 
sured the home builder or 
buyer by the three-fold 
home loan service of Bank 
of America. When you 
borrow from this bank to 
buy or build, either under 
F.H.A. or to your own per- 
sonal requirements, valua- 
tion experts check your 
plans, specifications, and 
the actual construction of 
the house. Bank of America 
home loans offer you the 
lowest cost, and may be re- 
paid like rent over as long 
as 20 years. 


BANK of 
AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND 
SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Timeplan Says: 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A Bank Community Has a Party 


Last month the Chicago Chapter, American Institute Banking 
held its “First Annual Gigantic Ice Carnival,” and Banaine hoon 
with shows some of the major events and highlights 


the best news you've heard 
in years «+ B. 


Presents Its 


FIRST ANNUAL GIGANTIC ICE CARNIVAL 
DATE: Saturday, March 5, 1938 PLACE: Chicago Arena 
TIME: Curtain—8:30 P.M. PRICE: Fifty-five Cents 

Curfew—1:00 A.M. 
HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 
THE BIGGEST SHOW IN THE HISTORY OF THE A. I. B. 
(A) Group Skaters Ensemble, Courtesy of Harry E. Radix, Pres- 
ident, Chicago Figure Skating Club 
(B) Professional Figure Skaters 
(C) Champion Speed Skaters 
(D) Comedy Antics on Ice 
Fancy Skaters 
2. HOCKEY GAME (t-h-r-i-lL-li-n-g) 
3. BROOM-BALL GAME (a s-c-r-e-a-m) 
4. SEVERAL HOURS OF SKATING (free-to-all) 
5S. DANCING (get your partners for the Big Apple, Susie-Q, etc.) 
6 BEAUTIFUL DOOR PRIZES 


Above, part of the announcement in The Bank Man, monthly pub- 
lication of the Chicago Chapter. A. I. B. Event Number | on the 
program included exhibitions of skating by . 


Right, Ruth Englich and 
Louis Pitt, Midwest cham- 
pion figure skaters 


Above, Henry A. Fabian, First National 

Bank of Chicago, who headed the Chap- 

ter’s athletic committee in charge of the 
carnival 


Right, the broomball team of the Ameri- 
can National Bank of Chicago 


ai 
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Right, Joan Mitchell, 
12, who won the junior 
figure skating award 


Left, Robin Lee, a na- 
tional figure skating 
champion who ap- 
peared on the program 


Above, a scramble dur- 
ing the broomball game 
between the First Na- 
tional Bank and Ameri- 
can National teams 


Left, Nancy Meyer, 14, 
an entrant in the junior 
figure skating event 


Right, Donald Magers, 
Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust 
Co., and president of 
the Chicago Chapter, 
announcing Loga Bessro 
as the winner of the 
Senior Class A women’s 
880 yard race 
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The First 


Hundred Pennies 


The Los Angeles City & County School Savings Association begins 
in the kindergarten to inculcate the canny habit of thrift. Each child 
is urged to take time and eat all its lunch. “Waste not, want not.” 


Above, entries in a Los Angeles school thrift poster contest (see 
opposite page). Below, children on the way to a member bank of the 
School Savings Association. En route, they have a lesson in safety. 
An important phase of the educational program is learning by doing. 
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Above, another winner, a high school student, receives his prize. 

Chere were 42 high schools participating in the contest. Entries 

were judged on the basis of originality, unity achieved through 

color composition, and legibility of lettering. It was also suggested 

that posters emphasize prevention of waste, benefits of thrift, means 

f thrift practice, wisdom of saving, and possession of a school 
Savings account. At the right, another contest entry 
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Last year a thrift poster contest was held by the school savings 

section of the Los Angeles City School District, under the super- 

vision of A. J. Gray, director of the Los Angeles City & County 

School Savings Association. At the left, the secretary of the school 

savings section is holding the poster that won first prize. Below, one 

of the prize-winning poster designers receives her award from the 
city board of education 
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A Few from the Album 


Horse and Buggy Protection 


WHILE MODERN THUGGERY has taken some 
advantage of scientific discoveries, the av- 
erage burglar or holdup man is, by and 
large, the crude, strong-armed fellow that 
his grandfather was. 
* x 
On the other hand, those whose business 
it is to combat crooks have taken every 
opportunity to improve their technique. 
Even 50 years ago, enterprising tellers used 
a “candid camera” method of spotting 
suspicious characters who came to their 
banks. The nonchalant bank employee in 
the cut at the top of this page is photographing 
the individual at the wicket. 
+ 
At the right, Texas rangers are thwarting 
a holdup by a method still found effective— 
the surprise counter-attack. 
At the bottom of the page are two prints 
from the memoirs of the detective Pinker- 
ton. They show an old-fashioned robbery 
and an operation called “turning”, which 
took two accomplices and some finesse. 


PRINTS FROM COLVER SERVICE 
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Over 2000 installations 


tell the success story of 


RECORDAK 


UNDREDS of banks, large and 

small, throughout the country, 
have adopted Recordak Photo- 
graphic Accounting Systems as to- 
day’s answer to modern operating 
requirements. 

These institutions are the leaders 
among successful banks... setting 
new standards of safety and econ- 
omy in recording methods... pro- 
viding customers with the same 
protection they enjoy themselves— 
actual picture records of every check 
handled, every statement rendered. 

Recordak brings to banking a 
new and unique type of depositor 
service ...a safeguard customers 
depend upon...a low-cost, high- 
speed operating system that is 
photographically accurate, com- 


Recordak users report net savings up to 
45% on per-item costs, 50% on supplies, 


90% in st . 
plete, fool-proof, alteration-proof 


... that reduces per-item handling 
costs to a minimum and lightens the 
accounting load all along the line. 
And it requires no capital outlay F FCO ™ DAK 
to install Recordak in your bank. 
Simply write for detailed informa- 4 7 
tion. Recordak Corporation (Sub- Photographic Accounting 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Co.), 350 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Systems 


A 
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160% 


INGREADSE 


IN NEW USERS OF SUPER-SAFETY CHECKS 


WHY? 


SUPER-SAFETY oe are the safest bank prem obtainable. 


_ SUPER-SAFETY Checks are the only bank checks with hidden, self-can- 
celling VOIDS. 


| SUPER-SAFETY Checks are insured against fraudulent alteration. 


‘" SUPER-SAFETY Checks have the appearance, writing surface, feel, fold- 
= ability and strength that denote quality. 


SUPER-SAFETY Checks are manufactured under a plan that eliminates 
peaks and valleys, levels production and stabilizes costs 
so that these outstanding checks with all their exclusive 
features are now actually less expensive than many or- 


dinary kinds. 


’ You owe it to your bank and your depositors to investigate the safety, dis- 
Gs ‘o! yor tinction and economy of these outstanding checks. Write the address be- 
3i0e« low, or phone the Todd Sales Company in your city. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC. rocnestEeR, NEW yorRK 


Also manufacturers of Antique Moorish pass books and check covers, bank statement sheets, ledger 


leaves and other bank supplies; Protod-Greenbac checks, Todd Protectographs and Check Signers. 
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National Banks 


Have a Jubilee 


A.B. A. Head Says 
System Now at High 
Prestige 


Orval W. Adams, President 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation commenting on the 75th 
anniversary of the national 
banking system, said: 

“The national banking sys- 
tem and the national banks 
were created to serve the Amer- 
ican people in a period of na- 
tional emergency in 1863, and 
in the three-quarters of a cen- 
tury since they have functioned 
well and patriotically for the 
nation. In their first half cen- 
tury the national banks devel- 
oped in power and prestige, 
until in 1913 Congress made 
them the backbone of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Today, 
with 5,266 national banks 
located in towns and cities of 
our 48 states and our terri- 
tories, the national banking 
system forms a powerful force 
in our American system of unit 
banking and local enterprise. 

“The National Bank Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers 
Association represents one of 
the chief arms of this Associa- 
tion, and its importance has 
greatly increased with the 
broadening scope of Federal 
legislation on banking matters 
and with the added powers and 
responsibilities which have been 
given national banks under 
Federal law. 

“Three-quarters of a century 
have tried and tested the na- 
tional banking system. The 
fact that today its prestige is 
the highest in its history gives 
pointed testimony to the suc- 
cess with which our national 
banks have been administered 
and the supervision thereof by 
the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency and his staff of 
deputies and examiners has 
been conducted.” 

The anniversary was ob- 
served February 25 with din- 
ners held in each of the Reserve 
districts and in Washington. 
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| presidencies in the State Bank 


Executive Council Meeting Headquarters 


Executive Council to 


Hold Annual Spring 


Meeting at Edgewater Park, April 11-13 


Members of the Executive 
Council, American Bankers As- 
sociation, gather at Edgewater 
Park, Miss., April 11-13 for the 
annual Spring Meeting at 
which business affairs of the As- | 
sociation are discussed and re- 
ported on. Headquarters is the 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel. 


The meeting, second in im- 
portance to the Association’s 
Annual Convention, which is 
held in the Fall, brings to- 
gether prominent bankers from 
all parts of the country. Two 
special trains have been ar- 
ranged, one from New York 
with a stopover at Atlanta, and | 


the other from Chicago with a 
stopover at Birmingham. At 
both southern cities local bank- 
ers will entertain the travelers. 

The Spring Meeting has been 
preceded on the Association 
calendar this year by five 
highly successful banking con- 
ferences: the annual confer- 
ences sponsored by the Trust 
and Savings Divisions, and the 
regional meetings held at Des 
Moines, Indianapolis and Ok- 
lahoma City. 

Atténdance at all these gath- 
erings was large, and many fav- 
orable comments have been re- 
ceived concerning them. 


New Officers in 
State Bank Group 


Appointments to state vice- 


Division, American Bankers 
Association, include: 

For Connecticut, L. E. Ship- 
pee, executive vice-president, 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company; 

For Nebraska, F. J. Patton, 
cashier, Blue Springs State | 
Bank, Blue Springs; 

For Nevada, Dan J. Ron- 
now, cashier of the Bank of | 
Pioche, Pioche. 

The recent retirement of 
Carl A. Fors, State Vice-presi- | 
dent of the State Bank Divi- | 
sion for Michigan, from the 
banking business, leaves a 
vacancy to be filled in that | 


| Adoption 


A.B.A. office. 


Illinois Association 
Holds Essay Contest 


A $500 prize essay contest, 
open to all Illinois high school 
seniors, has been announced by 


| Martin A. Graettinger, execu- 


tive vice-president of the IlIli- 
nois Bankers Association. The 
contest, closing April 8, is spon- 


| sored by the association and 
| the University of Illinois. 


The subject is “ Preserving 
the State Bank System by 
of the Proposed 
Amendment to the _ Illinois 
Constitution.”’ Illinois votes 


for repeal of double liability. 
Three prizes are offered: A 
$350 scholarship at the univer- 


sity; $100 toward tuition at | 


any college or university in 
Illinois; and $50 in cash. 


| dent, 
next November on a proposal | 


Report Soon On 


Personal Loans 


Two A.B.A. Groups 
Compile Practices 
Data 


The Bank Management 
Commission and the Savings 
Division jointly are completing 
the compilation and summari- 
zation of a survey, “ Personal 
Loan Department Experience 
and Practice,” showing the re- 
sults banks have had from the 
operation of their personal loan 
departments. 

The survey has been under 
the supervision of the following 
committees: 

The Committee on Experi- 
ence of Banks with Personal 
Loans (Bank Management 
Commission) : Russell G. Smith, 
vice-president and_ cashier, 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco, Chairman; 
Roger Steffan, vice-president, 
National City Bank of New 
York; E. S. Woosley, vice- 
president, First National Bank, 
Louisville; Frank W. Sim- 
monds, Senior Deputy Man- 
ager, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Secretary. 

The Committee on Personal 
Loans (Savings Division): Alva 
G. Maxwell, vice-president, 
Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Chairman; W. 
E. Burtelow, executive vice- 
president, Industrial Bank & 
Trust Company, St. Louis; 
John R. Burton, president, 
National Bank of Far Rock- 
away, Far Rockaway, N. Y.; 
Mervin B. France, vice-presi- 
dent, Society for Savings, 
Cleveland; Ralph W. Pitman, 


| executive vice-president, Mor- 


ris Plan Bank, Richmond; 
Roger Steffan, vice-president, 
National City Bank of New 
York; Louis S. Thomas, presi- 
East Hartford Trust 
Company, East Hartford, 
Conn.; W. Espey Albig, Dep- 


| uty Manager, American Bank- 


ers Association, Secretary. 

The study, it has been an- 
nounced, will be issued in the 
near future. 
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Bank Machinery | 
Exhibits Popular 


New Feature at Five 
Conferences 


In recognition of the many 


valuable services being ren- | 


dered the banking fraternity | 


by bank equipment and service | 


companies, the American Bank- 
ers Association sponsored a 


series of Educational Displays | 


at the three regional confer- | 
Indian- | 


ences—Des Moines, 
apolis and Oklahoma City—as 
well as the Mid-Winter Trust 
and Eastern Savings confer- 
ences in New York City. 


The bankers attending these | 
conferencesapparently liked the | 


idea, judging from the interest 
they showed and from their 
comments. For the first time, 
many of them saw in actual op- 


which they had only heretofore 
read or heard about, for some 
of the exhibitors brought to 
these conferences more. equip- 


Studies in Trust Business, by 
Gilbert T. Stephenson, has 
just been published by the 
Research Council, American 
Bankers Association, as the 
first book in its Trust 
search Series. 

The author, who is director 
of the Trust Research De- 
partment in the 
School of Banking conducted 
by the American Bankers 


Gilbert Stephenson 


Re- 


Publishes New Book 


can Institute of Banking; nor 
is it a treatise on some phase 
of trust business, as was my 
aim in each of my earlier 
volumes, Living Trusts and 
Wills. Instead, it is a group 


| of preliminary investigations 


Graduate | 


Association at Rutgers Uni- | 


versity, says in his preface: 
“This volume, as the title 


indicates, is a series of Studies | 


in Trust Business. It is not a 


treatise on trust business, as | 


the two-volume’ work, 
Trust Business, of the Ameri- 


1s 


| the exhibit. Later their sales- 


men will contact 


| bankers who invite such calls. 
eration complicated machines | 


Only companies closely allied 
with the banking industry were 


| invited to display, among them: 


ment than would ordinarily be | 
| Burroughs, Cummings Perfora- 


displayed in a salesroom. 
Several bankers were heard 


to remark that the displays | 


added life and color to the con- 
ferences and gave them an ex- 
cellent opportunity to study 
new equipment and services. 
Others stated that they were 
going home with definite rec- 
ommendations for purchases 
of new equipment. 

The policy of the companies 
exhibiting their wares is to 
demonstrate their equipment 
and ideas to as large a number 
of bankers as possible, rather 
than try to make sales during 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BANKING, conducted by the American Bankers Association at Rutgers University, will 
hold its 1938 session from June 20 to July 2. Below, last year’s commencement at the School 


Allen 
Allis 


Automatic, 


At Des Motnes, Iowa 
Wales Adding Machine, 
Chalmers, Brandt 


tor, Douglas Guardian, Faries 
Manufacturing Company, Fidel- 
ity & Deposit Company, Foote 


| Adap-Table, International Busi- 


ness Machines, Lefebure Cor- 


| poration, Marchant Calculators, 


National Cash Register, Re- 


| cordak, Remington Rand, Todd 


Company. 


At Indianapolis, Indiana— 


| Allen Wales Adding Machine, 


Allison Coupon, Burroughs, Doug- 
las Guardian, Faries Manufac- 


| turing Company, Fidelity & De- 
| posit Company, Foote Adap- 


| 


| Table, 


International Business 
Machines, Martell, National 
Cash Register, The Purse Com- 


interested | 


in the trust field which to 
some extent, it is hoped, pre- 
pare the way for treatises by 
others later.” 

The volume has a foreword 
by Harold Stonier, Executive 
Manager of the American 
Bankers Association and Di- 
rector of the Graduate School 
of Banking. 

A review of the book will 
appear in the May issue of 
BANKING. 


pany, Recordak, Remington 
Rand, Todd Company. 
At Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


| Allen Wales Adding Machine, 


| tional Business Machines, Kemper | 


| 


Burroughs, Douglas Guardian, 
Fidelity & Deposit Company, 
Foote Adap-Table, International 
Business Machines, Kerr Pen 
Company, Lefebure Corporation, 


Marchant Calculators, National, 


Cash Register, Recordak, Rem- 
ington Rand, Todd Company. 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
Aetna Casualty 
Company, Allen Wales Adding 
Machine, Burroughs, Faries Man- 
ufacturing Company, Interna- 


Insurance, Marchant Calcula- 
tors, The Purse Company, Rem- 
ington Rand. 

Eastern Savings Conference— 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany, Antcraft Bank Service, 
Burroughs, Fidelity & Deposit 
Company, Foote Adap-Table, 
Kerr Pen Company, Marchant 
Calculators, National Cash Reg- 
ister Co. 


& Surety | 


Study of Bank 
Boards Sent Out 


Federal Savings and 
Loan Study Made 


The study of state banking 
| boards, made by the American 
Bankers Association and pub- 
lished by its Research Council, 
has been distributed to banking 
institutions throughout the 
| country. 
| The committee conducting 
the study consisted of A. T. 
Hibbard, president, Union 
Bank & Trust Company, Hel- 
ena, Montana, chairman; Wal- 
ter B. Stephens, executive vice- 
president, Home State Bank, 
Hobart, Okla.; Henry J. Nich- 
ols, vice-president, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston; A. L. 
| M. Wiggins, president, Bank of 
| Hartsville, Hartsville, S. C.: 
' Bert A. Lynch, president, 
| Farmers Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Blytheville, Ark.; Robert 
| B. Wood, president, Adams 
| County State Bank, Adams, 
| Wis.; Frank F. Brooks, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, 
| Pittsburgh; and B. S. Wellman, 
vice-president of the Hunting- 
ton National Bank, Columbus. 

They were assisted by staff 
members of the office of the 
General Counsel of the Asso- 
| ciation. 

A folder presenting informa- 
tion about the Federal savings 
and loan associations has been 
prepared by the Committee on 
Public Relations, Savings Divi- 
sion, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The folder points out 
that more complete data is 
available from Washington. 
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4 New States Win | 


Bank-Farm Goal 


Oklahoma, Texas, 
Utah, Tennessee, 
Attain Mark 


With Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas and Utah reaching the 
goal of 1,000 points each in 
banker-farmer activities during 
the past year, and with the nine 
other states that have contin- 
ued to maintain this high rec- 
ord, there are now 13 states 
that rank as outstanding in 
reaching and maintaining the 
mark set by the Agricultural 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. 

A notable characteristic of 
banker-farmer work in these 
states is the close cooperation 
with state agricultural colleges. 
Bankers, acquiring knowledge 
of the farm problems of their 
community and state are team- 
ing with their extension agents 
in focusing attention on these 
problems and their possible 
solution. The agriculturally in- 
formed banker, in conference 
across his desk with a farmer 
customer, finds himself in a 
strategic position to stress the 
importance of improved farm 
practices. 

In reviewing the reports that 
furnish the data for establish- 
ing the rating, two significant 
facts are revealed. First, the 
more effective work is being ac- 
complished where the state 
committee appoints county key 
bankers to represent it in the 
respective counties and these 
cooperate with the agricultural 
extension agents of the college 
of agriculture. Second, there is 
a surprising amount of definite, 
constructive activity by bank- 
ers going on over the country 
by helpful cooperation with 
farmers on problems which are 
of mutual interest. 

While developing a rating 
sheet, tentative copies were 
sent to all state chairmen of 
agricultural committees, to all 
state secretaries, to all exten- 
sion directors of the colleges of 
agriculture and others inter- 
ested. The form finally adopted 
includes the following: 

Committee conferences where 
every member and each of the 
officers of the state association 
attends. It is expected that 
one or more officials of the ex- 
tension service of the college of 


April 1938 


States Scoring 1,000 Point Ratings 


§ 


NUMBER OF YEARS STATES HAVE 
REACHED THE GOAL 


ARIZONA 


agriculture and*a representa- 
tive of the Agricultural Com- 
mission will sit in at the com- 
mittee conferences. Credit al- 
lowed for full attendance of 
committee members and offi- 
cers of state association—50 
points. 

Appointment of county key 
bankers to represent the agri- 
cultural committee in their re- 
spective counties is considered 
an important part of the proce- 
dure in getting definite tangible 
results. It is expected that one 
key banker will be appointed 
for each agricultural county in 
the state. It is urged that the 
list be revised at least once a 
year on the basis of interest and 
active service. Credit for full 
list of appointments—S0 points. 

Financial support of agricul- 
tural activities is common 
among rural banks. The goal 
set for this feature is an average 
of $5 per bank with a limitation 
for scoring purposes of $25 per 
bank. Total expenditures of the 
state association and its com- 
mittee for agricultural purposes 
is included. Credit for reaching 
this goal is 100 points. 

Attendance of bankers at agri- 
cultural meetings is considered 
an important activity. This re- 
quirement is met when the reg- 
istration of bankers at county, 
group or state meetings, and at 
tours, short courses, etc., ar- 
ranged to discuss or demon- 
strate agricultural problems 
and practices, is equal to the 
number of banks in the state. 
Credit allowed—100 points. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 


| Other High Rating States in 


Virginia 
Kentucky 
VOOR... 


........... 
West Virginia 
Minnesota 


Maryland 
Wyoming 
Illinois 


ITighest 10- Year Averages 


Vermont 

Washington 

South Dakota......... 
California 


Kentucky 
Idaho 


Tennessee.............508.0 


Banker-Farmer Activities That 
Put 4 New States Over the Top 


OKLAHOMA 


Soil and water conservation 
is a project of major impor- 
tance in the state Bankers, 
after conferring with officials of 
the College of Agriculture, de- 
cided to raise $800 to employ 
an expert to train three or four 
men in 17 counties of the north- 
eastern part of the state to 
assist farmers in terracing. 
These men who attended train- 
ing school are now available for 
this work at a small charge, 
usually 15 to 20 cents an acre. 
Similar activity is under way 
for other sections of the state. 

Work with young people 
through 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmers of American organiza- 
tions has been a leading project 
for several years. Oklahoma 
bankers have taken a leading 
part in sponsoring scholarships 


to the A. & M. College. A total 
of 185 scholarships, amounting 
to over $30,000, have been 
provided by the bankers over a 
20-year period. The individuals 
benefiting by these scholar- 
ships have become leading 
citizens in the state. 

Crop and livestock improve- 
ments are exemplified through- 
out the state where one-variety 
crops, such as cotton, corn and 
wheat, have been established 
in an entire community, county 
or district through the coopera- 
tion of banks, county agents 
and others interested. In a 
similar manner, the introduc- 
tion of improved livestock is in 
evidence in many communities. 

TENNESSEE 

Bankers of the state have 
cooperated with the Agricul- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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Otis Completes 


10 Conferences 


Farmer-Banker Work 
Aided by Meetings 


Dan H. Otis, Director of the 
Agricultural Commission, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, has 
recently completed ten field 
conferences in seven states, 
besides appearing on the pro- 
gram of the Des Moines Re- 
gional conference. The total 
attendance at the agricultural 
committee conferences num- 
bered 615. 

At the state committee con- 
ferences, the work of the com- 
mittee for the past year is 
reviewed, and plans for the 
future developed which include 
the machinery for acquainting 
the bankers of the respective 
states with the committee’s 
program. 

With most of these commit- 
tee conferences, larger banker- 
farmer meetings were held. 
Bankers and agricultural ex- 
tension workers were invited 
and encouraged to bring farmer 
patrons with them. Such meet- 
ings acquaint more of the pub- 
lic with the work of state 
committees and of the Agri- 
cultural Commission, and serve 
as a stimulating influence for 
greater banker-farmer activi- 
ties and for a better under- 
standing between bankers and 
farmers. 


4. New States Win 
Bank-Farm Goal 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


Special activities by bankers 
include any constructive activi- 
ties along agricultural lines not 
listed elsewhere. Where there is 
an average of one such major 
activity for each bank in the 
state the credit allowed is 200 
points. 

Definite projects pursued by 
farmers, farm women, farm 
boys and girls in cooperation 
with the local banks and the 
county extension agents. The 
goal is reached when the num- 
ber of project workers equals 
the number of banks in the 
state, crediting not more than 
five for any individual bank. 
The credit allowed is 500 
points. 


Banker-Farmer Activities That 
Put 4 New States Over the Top 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


tural Extension Service of the 
College of Agriculture to check 
losses from soil erosion by aid- 
ing farmers in securing terrac- 
ing equipment, ground lime- 
stone, phosphate, trees, grasses 
and legume seed, such as alfalfa 
and lespedeza, all of which are 
needed in an effective erosion 
control program. 

Improved production and 
income have resulted from the 
leading part taken by bankers 
in encouraging farmers to use 
better seed, establish one- 
variety cotton communities, 
use improved varieties of corn 
and grow more legume crops 
for soil improvement and for 
feed. 

Improvement of livestock, in 
which Tennessee bankers have 
played a large réle, has resulted 
from financial assistance given 
farmers, individually and in 
groups, for the purchase of 
purebred sires, better dairy 
cows, breeding flocks of sheep, 
and more and better work 
stock. 

Four-H Club work has held a 
large place in the success of the 
Tennessee banker-farmer pro- 
gram. “There is scarcely a 
form of 4-H Club work that has 
not been benefited by assist- 
ance from bankers from one end 
of the state to the other,”’ re- 
ports the extension service of 
the College of Agriculture. 


UTAH 


Banker-farmer accomplish- 
ments in Utah center around 
the continued cooperation of 
the county key bankers, which 
consists of contacts with other 
bankers of the county, either 
by letters or by personal visits, 
and by keeping in touch with 
the county agents, Smith- 
Hughes agricultural teachers, 
farm bureau officials, etc. 

Another feature making for 
success in Utah is the rotating 
of the committee meeting to 
various sections of the state, 
and enlarging it to include 
farmers and others interested. 
In 1937, three such meetings 
were held—in Nephi, Salt Lake 
City and Logan—with a total 
attendance of 382. 

Soil and water conservation 
is also an important economic 


problem in Utah. Upon the 


conservation of both water and 
soil hinges the security of this 
and future generations. Bank- 
ers and other business men 
realize they can do much to 
further the educational pro- 
gram by calling attention to 
the facts. 

Weed control is another im- 
portant project which bankers 
are pushing in cooperation 
with the State Agricultural 
College. 

Interest in farm young peo- 
ple is exemplified by the Utah 
Bankers Association’s furnish- 
ing the achievement pins for 
4-H Club boys and girls. The 
association also furnishes the 
state farmer awards for the 
Future Farmers of America, 
numbering about 25. Close to 
$750 is being spent for these. 


TEXAS 


Texas is characterized by its 
wide and varied conditions, 
which afford an unusual oppor- 
tunity for constructive leader- 
ship by bankers and other 
business men in key positions. 

Reports reveal extensive 
banker cooperation with the 
extension service through the 
agricultural and home demon- 
stration agents. Examples of 
this activity are numerous. 

Agricultural committee mem- 
bership in Texas is composed of 
one banker for each of the nine 
groups or districts. Each mem- 
ber is designated as district 
chairman and is responsible for 
selecting the county key bank- 
ers in his district and oversee- 
ing the work generally. 

The principal projects which 
have been pushed effectively 
include 4-H Club work, live-at- 
home programs, soil conserva- 
tion, one variety, long-staple 
cotton communities, improved 
seed and quality livestock. It is 
generally recognized that bank- 
ers are in positions of potential 
leadership in these efforts. A 
campaign of education is being 
conducted under the supervi- 
sion of the extension service of 
A. & M. College, in which 
bankers are cooperating with 
county agents in holding farm- 
ers’ meetings and demonstrat- 
ing the advantage of planting 
pedigree seed and developing 
other improved farm practices. 


Illinois Starts 


A Radio Service 


Association To Give 
Farm Information 


The inauguration of a news 
and radio information service 
to give Illinois farmers the re- 
sults of tests and discoveries 
of more than 50 agricultural 
experiment stations through- 
out the country has been an- 
nounced by Martin A. Graet- 
tinger, executive vice-president 
of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

The association’s committees 
on agriculture, W. C. Gilmore, 
Decatur, chairman, and educa- 
tion and public relations, F. D. 
Anderson, Wilmette, chairman, 
joined in arranging the service. 

Many of the 800 member 
banks are participating in the 
program by distributing Ex- 
periment Station News, pub- 
lished by the association, to 
their farmer customers. The 
March issue of the publication 
contaiNs summaries of one 
Illinois experiment station bul- 
letin and 12 from other states, 
on a variety of subjects. 

Copies of the March issue 
are also being distributed to the 
315 teachers of agriculture in 
Illinois schools in cooperation 
with J. E. Hill, state supervisor 
of agricultural education. 

A number of Illinois radio 
stations are broadcasting news 
from agricultural experiment 
stations in cooperation with 
the association under the pro- 
gram title “Farm Facts Worth 
Knowing”. Both the radio 
broadcasts and the bulletins 
are edited by Willard Bolte. 


Division Plans New 
Trust Meeting 


The Executive Committee of 
the Trust Division, American 
Bankers Association, has voted 
to hold a Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference this year. Time and 
place will be announced later, 
but the conference probably 
will be held in Chicago. 

Returns to a questionnaire 
sent to all Division members in 
the Mid-West indicate a sub- 
stantial attendance. The last 
Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence was held in Milwaukee in 
1932. 
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CONVENTIONS 


American Bankers Association 


Apr. 11-13 
June 6-10 


| June 20- 
July 2 


Nov. 14-17 


Spring Meeting of Executive Council, Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Biloxi, Mississippi 

American Institute of Banking, Brown Hotel, fate 

ville, Kentucky 

The Graduate School of Banking conducted by the 

American Bankers Association at Rutgers Univer- 

sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Annual Convention, Rice otel, Houston, Texas 


State Associations 


Florida, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood 
Georgia, Hotel, Atlanta 

Oklahoma, T 

Tennessee, Knoxville 

Missouri, Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs 

Louisiana and Mississippi (Joint Convention), Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Ala 


bama 
Kansas, Hutchinson 
New Jersey, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City 
Texas, Fort Worth 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 


Illinois, Springfield 
indlons, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 


Colifnia Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Ohio, Dayton 

South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach 
Maryland, Cruise to Bermuda 


South Dakota, Marvin Hughitt Hotel, Huron 

New Mexico, El Rancho Hotel, Gallup 

Utah, Salt Lake City 

Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
Connecticut, Brooklawn Country Club, Bridgeport 


ONE GOOD-TURN 
TWAT WILL REWARD 
you HANDSOMELY 


June 


. 21-22 


2-5 
46 


10-12 
12-14 
12-14 

May 14-18 


Wisconsin, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 
District of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 


Virginia 

Massachusetts, Swampscott 

North Dakota, Valley City 

Vermont, Woodstock 

Oregon, Hotel Benton, Corvallis 

Rhode Island, Providence 

Montana, Helena 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs 
North Carolina, Cruise to Nassau and Havana 
Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 

West Virginia, White Sulphur Springs 


Virginia Bankers’ Conference, University of Vir- 
ginia, University 


Other Organizations 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
on Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


Banking Conference, School of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
The — Northwest Conference on Banking, 


Pullman, n 

Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, French Lick 
ve Hotel, French Lick Springs, Indiana 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 

Annual Convention Lithographers National Associ- 
ation Inc., The Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia 
American’ Industrial B. Bankers Association, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana 

National Safe Deposit Convention, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Spring Meeting of Board of Governors, Investment 
Bankers Association, White Sulphur Springs, West 


ERE’S your chance to do a “good turn” for every 
occupant of the buildings you operate or manage. 
Install Ivory Soap Dispensers in your washrooms. 


Ivory Dispenser service costs very little. But it will pay 


you handsome good-will dividends because it 
provides such an exceptionally satisfactory means 
of cleaning the face and hands, And it will cut 
your soap costs in the bargain. 


Specific dividends that Ivory Dispenser service 
will pay you are listed in an illustrated folder 
which is yours for the asking. Write for it. 


The gracefully designed Ivory 
Dispenser delivers pure, gentlelvory 
Soap in fine, free-flowing flakesor 

anules. Each dispenser 15 a com- 

= self-contained soap dis- 
pensing unit. It bas no parts to 
rust, tarnish or corrode; no com- 
plicated parts to clog, leak or get 
out of order. Tamper-proof. Low 
in first cost and in up-keep. 


IVORY SOAP DISPENSERS 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Industrial Sales Dept. 
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COMMERCIAL 
INVESTMENT 


TRUST 


INCORPORATED 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
Trust Incorporated, with 
capital and surplus in excess 
of $65,000,000, provides a 
nation-wide sales finance ser- 
vice through subsidiary com- 
panies with a network of 
branch offices throughout the 
United States. This service, 
which consists of purchasing 
self-liquidating accounts, ex- 
tends to automobile dealers, 
household appliance dealers, 
and to manufacturers and 
dealers in many lines of indus- 
trial, commercial and profes- 
sional equipment, including 
the heavy goods industries. 


C. I. T. offers its stand- 
ard notes for short term 
accommodation in varying 
amounts from $1,000 to 
$100,000, in maturities from 
60 to 270 days and at cur- 
rent discount rates. These 
notes are payable at any of 
our 225 depositary banks 
located in principal cities 
throughout the country. 


Latest published financial 
statement and list of depositary 
banks willbe mailed uponrequest. 


ADDRESS 


Treasurer, 
Commercial Investment 
Trust Incorporated 


1 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


METHODS and OPERATIONS 


A clearinghouse of practical 


ideas submitted by readers of 
this magazine 


Cash-in-Vault 


Ore form of analysis which is not 
practiced very extensively, except per- 
haps in the larger banks, is that of 
analyzing a bank’s cash-in-vault re- 
quirements. One method of doing this is 
to determine what a bank’s actual needs 
have been along this line in the past so 
that this information can be used as a 
basis for future operations. Many 
cashiers or head tellers who are charged 
with the responsibility of carrying the 
proper amount of cash in the vault will 
tell you instantly just what their cash 
requirements are according to their ex- 
perience. This is all well and good but it 
seems foolish to depend on estimates 
when a few minutes’ time spent in a 
little research work will reveal accu- 
rately what the experience has been in 
the past. 

An analysis can be made very quickly 
which will show the fluctuations in 
vault cash according to the various 
days in the week. All cash received or 
shipped for the bank’s own account 
should be eliminated in arriving at 
these figures. The illustration below 
shows such an analysis of a bank’s vault 
cash requirements over a period of two 
months. This institution’s deposits 
totaled $15,000,000, divided into ap- 
proximately 60 per cent demand and 40 
per cent time. 


Average % of Largest 
Increase Total Increase 
Day or Decrease Deposits or Decrease 
46,000 I 0.64 55,000 I 
24,000 I 0.33 34,000 I 
20,000 I 0.27 25,000 I 
8,000 I 0.11 26,000 I 
16,000 D 0.22 30,000 D 
34,000 D 0.47 48,000 D 


% of Smallest % of 

Total Increase Total 
Day Deposits or Decrease Deposits 
Mon. 0.76 26,000 I 0.38 
Tues. 0.44 14,000 I 0.19 
Wed. 0.34 8,000 I 0.11 
Thurs. 0.33 11,000 D 0.14 
Fri. 0.40 4,000 D 0.05 
Sat. 0.64 17,000 D 0.23 


The above figures reveal very con- 
vincingly how this bank’s cash ac- 
cumulates during the fore part of each 
week and suffers a decline in the latter 


part. The average daily increase or de. 
crease is shown both in dollar amounts 
and in percentages to total deposits, 
The analysis discloses what is the most 
or least this bank’s management can ex. 
pect in the way of an increase or decrease 
for any one day. 

On any Monday the management can 
anticipate, on an average, an increase of 
$46,000 in its vault cash, or 0.64 per 
cent of its total deposits. The largest in. 
crease it should expect is $55,000, or 0.76 
per cent of its total deposits, and the 
smallest $26,000, or 0.38 per cent of its 
total deposits. On any Saturday, it can 
anticipate, on an average, a decrease of 
$34,000, or 0.47 per cent of its total de. 
posits. The largest decrease it should 
expect is $48,000, or 0.64 per cent of its 
total deposits and the smallest $17,000, 
or 0.23 per cent of its total deposits, 
Similar figures are shown for the other 
days of the week. 

It is not necessary that such an an- 
alysis be a continuous operation. If it is 
compiled two or three times a year and 
a period of two months covered each 
time this should be sufficient. 

An analysis of this type also serves as 
a check on the man responsible for the 
amount of cash carried in the vault. If 
he is making a practise of carrying too 
much or too little cash that fact is 
disclosed. 

Of course no banker is going to be so 
short sighted as to carry just enough 
cash to meet his actual day-to-day 
requirements. However, it is true that 
he cannot intelligently determine the 
amount of cash he should carry unless 
he knows his actual requirements. 


Clarifying Costs 


- time to time many individuals 
borrowing from our personal loan di- 
visions at a discount rate, wonder 
why others obtain loans on suitable 
collateral at the same bank for simple 
interest. Unfortunately patrons do their 
wondering usually when bankers art 
not present. 

In Miami recently a woman moved 
her checking account without notice 
and without comment to another bank. 
Later she said, “I borrowed money of 
my bank for ten years at 6 per cenl 
simple interest. Last week my son got 
a loan there on his car. Do you know 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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Those Who Finance Property 


HAVE A DUAL INTEREST IN 
ANTHRACITE HEAT 


AUTOMATIC 


INANCIAL institutions holding long 

term mortgages on property have a dual 
interest in the heating equipment that is 
used. They want heating satisfaction that 
will insure continuous occupancy of the prop- 
erty. They want minimum fuel costs that 
will help the owner to meet his yearly financ- 
ing obligations. 

“Home of Today” is another example 
of the ideal way in which modern Anthracite 
equipment meets both of these requirements. 

The complete heating and air conditioning 
unit is quiet and safe. Heat is supplied by the 
smokeless, odorless modern fuel— Anthracite. 
Filtered, humidified air is circulated in winter 
and fresh air in summer. Fuel is fed from a 
closed bin, ashes removed to sealed containers 
—both automatically. Year round hot water 
supply is an integral part of the unit. The 
annual fuel cost is considerably lower than 
with any other type of automatic heat. 

Would you like to know more about the 
developments in modern Anthracite Equip- 
ment? A new book, “Automatic Anthracite 
Equipment,” will be sent free on request. 
ANTHRACITE INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


April 1938 


“HOME OF TODAY,” UTICA, N. Y. 


Architect—Charles Greenridge 
The compact central heating plant, which uses 
Anthracite, includes an automatic stoker, air 


conditioning unit, and hot water supply system. 


This Seal of Approval appears on Anthracite 
Equipment only after it has passed the most 
rigid tests in the heating field. 


Cenmsyloania 
ANTHRACITE 
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OPERATIONS—Continued 


what they charged him? Twelve per 
cent! I went right home and figured it 
out!” Her bank lost a good account. 
It had not explained to her and its 
small borrowers why it exacted different 
rates on different types of loans. It is 
quite simple and effective to explain the 
necessity of different rates. The follow- 
ing data is easily included on folders: 


For the past ten years this bank has 
engaged in making small monthly pay- 
ment loans for the accommodation of its 
customers. The bank finds from cost 


analysis that there is only a slight profit 
in such small advances. We are glad, 
however, to offer the service. 


For each $100 this bank loaned last 
year in our personal loan department, 
our costs were: 


Interest paid and discounts re- 


Salaries 
Investigation............... 
Insurance 

Reserve for taxes............ 
Advertising 


Your Government 
Investments 


Our U.S. Government Bond Depart- 
ment maintains active trading markets 
in bonds, notes, and bills of the U. S. 


Government. We are prepared to buy 


or sell at net prices 
to have you consul 


Government portfo 


and shall be pleased 
t us regarding your 


lio problems. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Miscellaneous, telephone, 


Total costs for each $100 loaned $5.4 
Discount deducted on each $100 


NET PROFIT TO US ON EACH $100) 


These costs are averaged from 25 
banks with volumes of from $100,000 
to $250,000. As volume increases to 
$1,000,000, costs generally decrease. 
Every bank varies slightly in costs and 
necessarily will substitute its own 
figures after cost allocations have been 
made. If the lady or her son had been 
given a brochure containing them, her 
account most probably would not have 
been moved. 

Invariably when laymen are told 
that the cost of making, servicing and 
collecting small credits is surprisingly 
high, their reaction is negative. Whena 
list of the cost items is furnished, there 
are few who feel any further doubt in 
the matter. None of the cost items could 
be removed. Facts are clear and the 
borrower or future customer has re- 
ceived definite information to which he 
or she is entitled. Cost items remove 
skepticism usually arising from the lack 
of such information.—H. H. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 


F. R. B. MEMBER 


Ernest G. Draper has been 
appointed to the Federal Re- 
serve Board to fill the vacancy 
created by former Governor 
Broderick’s resignation. Mr. 
Draper has previously been As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce 
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DISCOVER 9 WAYS 
TO SIMPLIFY TRUST 
EPARTMENT RECORDS 


PHONE OR MAIL COUPON 
TODAY FOR THIS 
“9.POINT’ PRESENTATION 


NE single factor—the electrified 
keyboard of the Remington 
Rand “85” 
posting of trust department records 
fully 20%. 
And that’s not the only time-saving 
short-cut! 


machine—speeds up 


For as shown in the *9- 
Point” presentation booklet. there 
are nine major Model “85” features 
which make trust department book- 
keeping easier. 

ONE MACHINE DOES MANY Joss. I'or 
example, you may post all the fol- 
lowing forms in one writing: Princi- 
pal statements (investments and 
cash); Principal ledger (investments 
and cash); Investments by trust; 
Investments by security; and Prin- 
cipal journal. In this same opera- 
tion, the machine computes _bal- 
ances, provides automatic line proof 
of all entries and automatic daily 


control of all trust transactions. 


Because it’s flexible in design, Model 

85” can accommodate any set of 
related forms for loan and discount, 
collection, transit and general book- 
keeping. This means that smaller 
banks may 100% machine 
posted records without investing in 


have 


more than one unit of equipment. 


OK: from Remington Rand 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF OFFICE MACHINES AND SYSTEMS EQUIP- 


MENT, PROVIDING COMPLETE 


April 1938 


INSTALLATION AND FULL RESPONSIBILITY 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS ... FREE. Learn 
newest, simplified bookkeeping meth- 
ods from the “9-Point” presentation 
describing the Model “85”. It takes 
less than 20 minutes. Carries no ob- 
ligation. Phone Remington Rand’s 


local office today or mail the coupon. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 54 

465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please arrange to show me your “9-Point” presenta- 
tion book on the Model “85.” I'm interested in 


( ) trust records; ( ) loan and discount; ( 
tion; ( ) transit; ( ) general bookkeeping.| 


) collec- 
Name 

Firm Name 

Street 


City State...... 
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THE TRAVELERS 


L. EDMUND ZACHER, President 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


Annual Statements ry December 31, 1937 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Seventy-fourth Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


States Bonds . $365,883,510.75 Life Insurance Resérves . . . . $784,893,059.57 
. S. Government Guaranteed Bonds ’ 6,896 ,650 .00 

Railroad Bonds and Stocks . . . 55,239 ,965 .00 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks . 71,594,059.00 | Workmen's Compensation and Lia- 

Other Bonds and Stocks 45 586,199.00 bility Insurance Reserves . . 56,320, 794.35 
First Mortgage Loans 57 ,644 496.39 Reserves for Taxes... 4,150,443 96 


Real Estate—Home Office . . . 11,475 ,692.10 Other Reserves and Liabilities 2,429 887 .62 
Real Estate—Other 49 408 163.40 


pone s policies 120 ,978 ,897 .40 8,021 , 318.06 
ash on hand and in Banks . . . 15,049 , 799.57 ‘ 

Interest accrued . 6,134,233 .44 Capital 
Premiums due and deferred . . . 28,925 76 Surplus 8,057,816. 
556 ,093 .12 48 ,057 , 816.39 


*ToTaL $914, 463,947.93 $914,463 ,947 93 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
(Thirty-second Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 

United States Government Bonds . $8 ,623 ,130.00 Unearned Premium and Claim 

Other Public Bonds . .... 1,952,653 .00 Reserves. . $8 ,639 , 599.39 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks . . . 1,165 664.00 Reserves for Taxes... 359 , 561.57 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks . 1,197 , 566.00 Other Reserves and Liabilities . 556,190.84 
Other Bonds and Stocks 11,100,415 .00 Special Reserve . .... . 6,654 , 688.48 
Cash on handandin Banks . . . 465 , 683 .02 Capital $3 ,000 , 000 .00 
Premiums in Course of Collection . 1,842 ,985 .16 Surplus 7,227,780.32 
Interest accrued . . + 89,724.42 


10,227 ,780.32 
*TOTAL $26 , 437 ,820 .60 TOTAL $26 ,437 ,820.60 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Fourteenth Annual Statement) 

ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds . $14,100,564. Unearned Premium and _ Claim 
Other Public Bonds .. 500 , 390. Reserves « « « « 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks . . . 888 ,924. Reserves for Taxes. ar 535,295.29 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks ; 2,404,548. Other Reserves and Liabilities a hy 116,330.80 
and Stocks . . Special Reserve . . 2,309 , 362.81 

sh on hand and in Banks... , 906 , 373. 

Premiums in Course of Collection . 1,681 ,496. $2,000, 000.00 
Interest accrued . .... . 124,927. 
21,059. 


7,514,303 .33 
*TOTAL $24 556,104.90 TOTAL $24 556,104.90 


THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Third Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds . $1 ,001 ,595 .00 for Taxes. $ 3,606.75 
00 , 000. 00 
Cash on hand andin Banks . . . 256,424.72 759. 769.75 


1,259, 769.75 
*ToTAL $1 , 263 ,376.50 TOTAL $1 , 263 ,376.50 


*Assets include securities deposited with State and other authorities, as required by law: 


The Travelers Insurance Company $21,231,419.00; The Travelers Indemnity Company $1,210,957.00; The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company $640,194.00; The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company $299,006.00. 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE, CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 
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OPERA TIONS—Continued 


Collection Short-Cuts 


(In recent issues of BANKrnG Harold B. Yundt, 
Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles, has 
described a program of research carried on in 
his institution with a view to greater economies 
and efficiency. The following discussion ends 
the series.) 


Tue routine of our collection depart- 
ment offered an interesting study. 
Among other things, it was noticed that 
a large volume of outgoing collections 
covering shipments of commodities, 
were being handled for the same cus- 
tomer continuously. During the peak 
months of the year, the volume of these 
particular collections ran as high as 
several hundred per day. The depart- 
ment was, of course, sufficiently staffed 
to handle this peak load in addition to 
the ordinary volume. 

The collections were first handled by 
a man who numbered them, stamped 
the bank’s indorsement upon them, and 
routed them by writing on each one the 
name of the bank to which it was to be 
sent, and whether for credit or remit- 
tance. A group of girls then typed fan- 
fold collection letters on special ma- 
chines, after which the items were given 
to a man who verified each collection 
letter against the draft and instructions 
before dispatching. Several copies of 
each collection letter were then filed in 
different ways to conform to the system 
used on all other collections. Four types 


POST IN CHINA > 


Rear Admiral David LeBreton, 
former Chief of Staff of the 
United States Fleet, has taken 
command of the United States 
Yangtze Patrol 


ee 


WIDE 


of special instructions were used. These 
were printed on small tickets which 
were attached to the collection letters 
and references to the special instruc- 
tions were made on the letters. 

But now a new method is being used. 
A new one-time carbon “snap-out” 
form has been designed in which the 
draft is the top portion. In the same 
operation with the typing of the draft 
in the customer’s office, and without 
any additional work, the bank’s collec- 
tion letter, the bank’s record and the 
customer’s record are automatically 
prepared. 

When the collections are brought to 


the bank, the routing clerk does not 
number them, as they are pre-num- 
bered; nor does he indorse the drafts, as 
the bank’s indorsements are already 
printed on them. He merely writes or 
stamps on them the names of the banks 
to which they are to be sent and the 
credit or remittance instructions. The 
collections are not passed to a group of 
girls for the typing of collection letters, 
as the collection letters are already 
made. The big job of checking the work 
is, of course, also eliminated, as there is 
no typing to be checked. The possibility 
of error is also removed. 

The four types of special instructions 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition March 7, 1938 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . 


$254,661,453.33 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 


Pledged— To Secure Public Deposits, 
To Secure Trust Deposits, 


Under Trust Act of Illinois, 


Other Bonds and Securities, ‘ 
Loans and Discounts, . ‘ 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Other Real Estate, ‘ 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, . 
Other Assets, ‘ 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock—Common, .. 
Other Undivided Profits, . ‘ 
Discount Collected but not Earned, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., ‘ . 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 
Time Deposits, 

Demand Deposits, 

Deposits of Public Funds, 


Liabilities other than those above stated, 


$288,863,305.56 
19,007,230.59 


23,544,893.97 
550,000.00 331,965,430.12 
63,648,472.76 
261,370,389.32 
6,623,809.49 
1,733,028.82 
1,800,000.00 
1,858,922.34 
2,996, 164.01 
484,676.16 
$927,142,346.35 


$30,000,000.00 

30,000,000.00 

4,349,233.86 

718,766.59 

2,369,447.39 

1,996,866.80 
$179,365,047.60 

603,328,791.43 

74,999,392.72 


857,693,231.75 
14,799.96 
$927,142,346.35 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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which were previously used have been 
consolidated into three, and have been 
printed on the collection letter in such 
a manner that the customer provides 
the special instructions to the collecting 
bank by typing an “X” in one or more 
of three squares on the draft. 

For this special type of collection it is 
unnecessary to have additional copies 
of the collection letters filed in different 
ways. Only one record is used and 
handled in the bank. 

The new method, which, by the way, 
was possible only through customer 
cooperation, includes but a negligible 
portion of the former work and cost. 


Collections 


Tires the finest art of handling 
delinquents is in developing the ability 
to work with a borrower and not at 
him. Is the collection man merely inter- 
ested in knowing when Jones will make 
the payment, or does he hear the whole 
story patiently as to the cause of de- 
linquency? If he does the latter, Jones 
becomes Mr. Jones, and he feels not 
only the courtesy afforded him, but also 
a strong desire to stretch a point to 
take care of the bank. Courtesy pays in 
collecting as well as in selling. Rare 


Customers want 
Loans on Receivables 


If the borrower’s open accounts are covered by Credit 
Insurance, you know they are worth their face value. 
The state of each ‘‘doubtful’’ account need not be studied, 
questioned, made a vital issue. 


The very fact that a Manufacturer or Jobber safeguards 
his assets with Credit Insurance indicates sound, con- 
structive thinking. He runs no risks with his debtors, he 
expects you to run no risk with him. His Credit Insurance 
policy is as safe as any collateral you could ask for. 


As a protective measure for your own institution, as an 
advisory service to your commercial customers, you would 
do well to recommend—f not insist on—Credit Insurance. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers thus protected are the types 
of business houses which any bank finds it safe and profit- 
able to accommodate. 


Many large banks include in their financial statement 
blank, this question: ‘“‘Do you carry Credit Insurance?” 
Wouldn’t it be sound banking for you to do the same? 


American Credit Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F. McFADDEN, President 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


A New Book for Bankers Who 


Make Commercial Loans. . . 


Analyses of commercial loans from the 
banker’s standpoint, facts, figures, and case 
histories of credit losses are features of our 
new book: ‘‘An Exposition of Credit Insur- 
ance with Relation to Commercial Banking.” 
Write for a free copy. 


cases, less than one-half of one per cent 
require harsh treatment. Most effective 
collection men are those who have 
themselves experienced hard luck, | 
is not difficult to comprehend fully the 
other fellow’s problem and know how to 
work with him. The sale to collection 
agencies of the few delinquent accounts 
requiring legal action, so that court 
action is never brought in a bank’s 
name, is a practice which has done away 
with both embarrassment and criticism 
of banks.—H. H. 


Over-Departmentalization 


I. this day of departmentalization 
we find this policy creates a lack of flex- 
ibility in many institutions. It im- 
pairs the very thing which it is intended 
to effect, namely, efficiency. For ex- 
ample, it is not unusual to find new 
employees being hired for departments 
because of increased volume there, 
when at the same time the employees of 
other departments are not fully oc- 
cupied, either because of a general lack 
of work or because of slack periods 
through the day. In the average bank, 
a teller who handles nothing but savings 
business can balance his work very 
shortly after he waits on his last cus- 
tomer. If the bank closes its doors at 
three o’clock he may get his work bal- 
anced and be through for the day at 
3:30. Now if the employees in the other 
departments of the bank are kept busy 
until 4:30 or five o’clock is there any 
good reason why he should not be 
shifted into these other departments 
from 3:30 to 4:30 or five? Such a policy 
increases efficiency in many ways. It 
broadens the knowledge of the individ- 
ual who is shifted. It builds up em- 
ployee morale because normal people 
are happier when reasonably busy. 


CORRESPONDENT EFFICIENCY 


MANY managements are making the 
common error of clearing their transit 
items through too many correspondent 
banks. Where this list can be reduced 
it results in a saving to the bank 
in time and effort by a reduction in 
the number of sorts and transit let- 
ters written, not to mention the 
saving in stationery, envelopes and 
postage. Reducing the number of cor- 
respondents also permits the carrying 
of larger balances with those accounts 
retained. Because of these larger bal- 
ances, which mean more attractive 
accounts, the favored banks will be just 
that much more anxious to be of service 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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WHO PAYS 


WHEN A 
BORROWER'S 
OPTIMISM IS 

FAULTY ? 


HUNDREDS OF COMMODITIES 

ARE THE BASIS FOR PROFIT- 

ABLE BANK LOANS THROUGH 
LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


AIRPLANES...at factories 


AUTOMOBILES ...at factories 
and distributors’ 


BRICKS...in brick yards 
CANNED GOODS...at canneries and 
wholesale grocers’ 


CLOTHING...at wholesale houses 
COAL...at mine and retail yards 


DISTILLED SPIRITS...in 
rack houses 


GRAINS...at elevators and mills 
LIVESTOCK...in feeder pens 


LUMBER...at saw mills and 
wholesale yards 


MEATS...in coolers 
OILS...at distributors 
PAPER AND PULDP...at paper mills 
RADIOS...at large distributors’ 
SCRAP METAL...in junk yards 
SEED...at cleaning plant 
STOVES...at foundries 
TOBACCO...in warehouses 
WINES...at wineries 
WOOL...at woolen mills 


Why not safeguard your position as a creditor? Bank 
losses due to borrowers’ over-optimism or even dis- 
honesty are practically eliminated through use of 
Lawrence System field warehousing. 


Under our widely used and rapidly growing method, 
banks hold prime collateral—warehouse receipts on 
either raw materials or finished products. Such in- 
ventories are available for quick liquidation when 
necessary. Furthermore, the interests of the bank are 
protected against every type of third party claim. 


Let us explain to you why many borrowers them- 
selves arc highly enthusiastic over our method of 
making their inventories available as collateral. We 
have a most interesting story to tell. 

A completely informative booklet,‘ Warehouse 


Receipts as Collateral,”’ available on request. 
Address Department B-14 of the nearest office. 


Creating Commodity Paper Against Inventory 


A. T. GIBSON, President. Member: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS’ ASSOCIATION Since 1916 


New York: 52 Wall Street « CHICAGO: One North LaSalle Street « BurraLo: Liberty Bank Building » KANSAS City, Mo: Commerce Trust Building 
St. Louis: 1505 Federal Commerce Trust Bldg. « BOSTON: 49 Federal Street » MINNEAPOLIS: 835 Plymouth Bldg. + SEATTLE: 1014 Fourth Avenue South 
PORTLAND, OrE: U.S. National Bank Bldg. « SPOKANE: 155 South Stevens « SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Street « Los ANGELES: W. P. Story Building 
FRESNO: 2030 Anna Street » HOUSTON: 1001 Shell Building « Dattas: Santa Fe Building « HONOLULU, T. H: Dillingham Transportation Building 


CERTIFIED on cuecks...LAWRENCE on WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 
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OPERATIONS—Continued 


is ad 

in the man i wor 
y ways which they can and bl 

which are so valuable to the country a 
bank. However, in eliminating corre. 
spondents the bank should be very care. : os 
ful that it does not decrease the eff. a 
ciency of its collection system.—J.M, ced 
figure 

Control and Operation 
I quite 
N the functioning of a bank the duties this is 
assigned to the comptroller’s organiza. an ac 
tion as distinct from those of the oper- y 


ating staff are often confused. In some 
banks one finds a comptroller only in NOW 
name because he is practically the head a dep 
of the operating divisions. In other cases occur 
the operating head is likely to have su- mech 
pervision of substantially all important its us 
control functions, even though in each the : 
institution both functionaries are exist- simp 
ent. Fi 
“Operation” may be defined as (1) be m 
the performance of the bank’s func- lies. 
tions, that is, running the bank or has 
handling its details in such a way as to shou 
accomplish the aims of administration; and 
(2) execution of the work of the cus- be e3 
tomer contact departments of a bank. Or 
“Control” is (1) the act or power pers 
of keeping under check or in order; be at 
(2) the coordinated and _ reciprocal mari 
action required in execution; (3) such the | 
a utilization of economic principle, ad- are ( 
ministration, constructive effort, func- up, ¢ 
tionalization, operation, accounting, the « 
and verification as will insure the ex- 
peditious handling of transactions, the 
conservation of assets, and the develop- 


... with this new Night Transit Service | ™ of men. 
SEPARATE THE TWO JOBS 
HE new Night Transit Department of the Marine Trust Company | THESE definitions are very broad and 


is speeding up the collection of cash items by as much as 4 days. | somewhat overlapping, but there should 
not be much overlapping of the two 


functionaries under consideration. One 
presented the next day in most important centers of New York State. | has charge of the staff members who do 


Arrangements with correspondents in other parts of the United States the work involved in “2” under the 

definition of operation. The comptroller 

has charge of those who are assigned 

Write today for a copy of the latest Night Transit Department Schedule. | duties in connection with “1” under 
the control definition. 


~ Suppose, for example, that any de- 
MARINE TRUST partment-loan, transit, clearing—an- 
ticipates a big day or period. Is it up to 
Cc qe M p A N Y the comptroller or the officer in charge 
of operations to see that the department 
OF BUFFALO Letter CHECK FILES 30¢ 


Files 
/ Eliminate bundled records. Use 
A M l 56¢ iS ttorage files priced low enough 
arine Midland Bank te storage files priced low 2 
records. 
Drawer and non-drawer file 
boxes and binders in any siz 
or quantity. 
Binders, as low as $2.00 per dozen. For 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION complete list, write direct to 
: C. F. KAPPES, 61 S, 15th St., Pittsburgh, Pe. 


BANKING 


Cash items reaching us in time to be forwarded by night transit are 


assure speedy handling of cash items from coast to coast. 


UP uli 
COLLECTION 
or {TEMS 
} 
But 


is adequately staffed to handle the 
work? It would seem clear that it is a 

roblem of operations, unless the comp- 
troller has the personnel function, which 
is unusual. 

Suppose the interdepartmental proof 
system is cumbersome; that the work 
isn’t done promptly, and that the bank’s 
figures at the end of the day are not 
readily and accurately available. Who 
should straighten out the system? It is 
quite clearly the comptroller’s job, for 
this is not essentially an operating but 
an accounting matter. 


WHERE’S THE WEAK SPOT? 


NOW suppose the system of operating 
a department is weak; that errors have 
occurred indicating that the whole 
mechanism of operation has outgrown 
its usefulness. Whose job is it to remedy 
the situation? The answer is not so 
simple. 

First, of course, investigation must 
be made to determine where the fault 
lies. Assuming that the comptroller 
has the record revision function, he 
should have the investigation made, 
and the operating men involved would 
be expected to cooperate. 

On the other hand, the comptroller’s 
personnel assigned to the inquiry should 
be admonished that the problem is pri- 
marily and cooperatively to determine 
the facts. Once the specific weaknesses 
are disclosed and remedial plans drawn 
up, consultation should be held between 
the comptroller and the chief of opera- 


NEW ENVOY 


Count Doynel de Saint-Quen- 
tin (below) succeeding Georges 
Bonnet as French Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, indi- 
cated that France and Great 
Britain would continue to 
cooperate in Europe 


INTERNATIONAL 
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tions to determine just what particulars 
of the suggested reform are in order. 
Their joint approval is desirable, after 
which instalation is made, preferably 
by the people who made the inquiry, in 
cooperation with the operating staff. If 
new equipment and machinery are 
needed it is well that approval of both 
executives be had in connection with the 
purchase thereof. 


COORDINATION FUNDAMENTAL 


THIS last illustration is an evidence of 
the interlocking importance of operation 
and control. After all, one of the prime 
essentials in all organization is coopera- 


Thief Knot 


tion, and no one functionary can exist 
apart from the others. They are like the 
parts of the human body, each com- 
plementing and supplementing the 
others. 

A main requirement, however, in 
establishing functions is to avoid con- 
fusion and overstaffing—to avoid one 
authority’s entering independently and 
freely into the territory of another. On 
the other hand, either executive, whether 
he be in charge of operations or control, 
should always be free to point out any 
weaknesses in the territory of the other. 
That is good organization but is not 
assumption of function.—R. 


This looks like the real thing . . . but it slips. 


Secure the assets of your bank by a fool-proof knot of protection against 
losses due to embezzlement, robbery, inside and outside hold-up, and 
check alteration and forgery. Such a reliable knot can be tied for you 


by Standard Accident of Detroit. 


Standard’s 54 years of Casualty Insurance and Bonding experience and 
its sound financial structure make assurance doubly sure. Standard 
knows how. That’s why its protection holds firm. 


Call on any of Standard’s 9000 resourceful representatives to indicate 
the forms of coverage exactly fitted to your individual situation. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 
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ERY often better expressions of 

opinion, wiser decisions and more 
accurate planning of banking policy 
would result if the very best sources of 
available information were carefully 
examined first. 

From the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
in particular one may get as complete 
and accurate a picture as is possible of 
recent business and credit develop- 
ments. In these months of serious 
economic confusion this should prove volume of these reserves. 


SHORT AND MEDIUM TERM 


Municipal Bonds 


Suitable for Bank Investment 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Water Work System-Crfs of Indebt.3s . . ... Due 2-15-44/47 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 

Various Purposes 2.60s Due 4-1-50/52 
FULTON, N. Y. 


ISLIP, N. Y.. TOWN OF 


Union Free School Dist.#1 2.90s ....... Due 8-1-49/53 


JERSEY CITY,N.J. 


NUECES COUNTY, TEXAS 


ONANDAGA COUNTY, N. Y. 
Various Purposes 2.10s ....... Due 2-1-43, 45/46, 48/49 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Public Welfare 2.20s { Due 2-1-43/45, 47 
Water Works & Imp. 2.60s § i Due 12-1-48/53 


YONKERS, N. Y. 


Prices and descriptive circulars upon request. 
Ask for Bond List KC-48. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street + NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


of value to every banker. By watching 
closely the condition of “Reporting 
Member Banks in 101 Leading Cities”, 
he can foresee the signs of credit infla- 
tion. Member bank reserves are also 
given which, if they are over or below 
the legal minimum, affect profoundly 
the whole credit structure. Money rates, 
loans and investments, money in circu- 
lation, Government fiscal policy are 
virtually influenced by changes in the 


Read the Federal Reserve Bulletin 


To the banker the data given. in each 
issue on wholesale prices of basic com. 
modities are indispensable, since com. 
modities are the fundamentals of oy; 
industrial and financial organization, 

Today much is being said and written 
about gold. No financial subject is be. 
muddled more and understood legs, 
Yet, in spite of the “mysteries” sur. 
rounding this subject, one should follow 
the developments concerning it, ob- 
serving the changes that take place in 
gold movements, production and re. 
serves of central banks and gover. 
ments—as presented in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. 

In each issue will be found other data 
of very practical importance. “Trends 
in Rates of Bank Earnings and Ex. 
penses” in the February issue, for ex- 
ample, gives the banker an opportunity 
to determine whether or not his institu- 
tion is lagging behind or running ahead 
of others. This article gives figures 
showing the net profits of the national 
banking system per $100 of invested 
capital in each fiscal year from 18% 
through 1937. 

The article discloses that in the case 
of all national banks there has been a 
definite downward trend in the rate of 
net profits on earning assets, that is, on 
loans and investments. This is an inter- 
esting point for comparison. For na- 
tional banks “the rate was above 3 
per cent in 1890 and 1891; below 2 
per cent for a few years immediately 
preceding 1900; and subsequently it 
was above 2 per cent until 1912 except 
for one year. After 1913 it was consist- 
ently below 2 per cent and during the 
prosperous years of the middle 1920’s it 
was approximately 1.25 per cent.” 

Not only is it necessary for the banker 
to be aware of changes in the economic 
organization of our country but he must 
also keep himself accurately and fully 
informed of the many legal changes 
that are made which affect banking 
practice. 

The character and extent of activity 
of governmental corporations and credit 
agencies, such as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and Commodity 
Credit Corporation are also shown. 

Foreign exchange rates, retail food 
prices and security prices are other 
subjects of vital importance to the 
banker, careful treatment of which is 
given in the Bulletin. 

Braco Di VENUTI 
Department of Economics 
Boston University 
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A Central 
Mortgage Bank 


MPORTANT potentialities in the 

recently authorized mortgage associ- 
ations are pointed out by Edward A. 
MacDougall, chairman of the commit- 
tee on real estate finance, National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. 

“While it is impossible to predict,” 
he said, “whether mortgage associa- 
tions, other than the first, set up by the 
R.F.C., will be formed under the new 
amendments to Title III of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, the powers per- 
mitted them and the limitations placed 
upon them are such that there should 
be scope for successful operation. The 
value of the legislation will depend, of 
course, upon the reasonableness and 
soundness of the regulations under 
which it is administered. Further, any 
immediate effect upon financing and 
construction will depend also upon 
many uncertainties within and without 
the real estate financing and construc- 
tion industry. 

“We may hope,” Mr. MacDougall 
continued, “that the newly authorized 
institutions represent a central market 
for sound mortgages which, by the 
stabilizing influence such an aid should 
have on mortgage money supply, on 
real estate values, and on mortgage and 
construction practice, may well become 
the central agency under which we may 
begin the needed rebuilding of our 
American cities. 

“Many of us who have worked for a 
number of years for a Federal mortgage 
bank are hopeful that these national 
mortgage associations may ultimately 
work into a central bank or a group of 
regional banks having sufficiently large 
capital and credit so as to insure the 
ready sale of debentures and the free 
flow of capital for urban mortgages in a 
manner similar to that for short term 
loans under the Federal Reserve Bank 
System. 

“We feel also that subject to proper 
restrictions as to the percentages of 
loans made, ultimately such bank or 
banks may be free to loan money on all 
kinds of real estate against which its 
debentures may be issued. Such a na- 
tional system privately owned would be 
a great stabilizing factor in the urban 
mortgage field and would ultimately 
lead to an equalization and perhaps a 
lowering of interest rates on real estate 
throughout the country when backed by 
the issue of debentures of a large central 
institution or group of regional institu- 
tions of large size.” 
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CALIFORNIA 
Cities and Towns 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


MAIN OFFICES 
S FRANCISCO . . No. 1 Powell Street. 
insurance corr.’ LOS ANGELES . 660 South Spring Street 


BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 


offers $1,000 in cash awards for 
the best answers to the question 


“WHAT CAN THE BANKER DO 
TO AID THE SMALL BUSINESS MAN?”’ 


ERE is a chance for expression of views on a subject 
that has the attention and interest of bankers and 
business men generally throughout the country. Does small 
business need credit or capital? Do we need a new kind of 
financial institution to supply it? Is government aid necessary? 
Or can bankers under the present setup do the job if they will? 
To be eligible for consideration, manuscripts must be not 
less than 500 words nor more than 1,000 words. There will 
be two prizes of $500 each, one for the best article submitted 
by a bank officer or employe, and the other for the best 
article submitted by a business man. Decision of the editors 
of BARRON'S will be final. 

Only entries postmarked prior to April 20, 1938, will be 
considered. All manuscripts will become the property of 
BARRON'S, those not winning prizes to be paid for at usual 
space rates if published. No manuscripts will be returned. 


All manuscripts should be addressed to the Contest Editor, 
BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 


44 Broad Street New York City 
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IMPORTANT 
BOOK 


for Major Executives 


Over a period of 13 years the George 5. 
May organization has solved the prob- 
lems of 2,000 manufacturing concerns 
in over 60 different industries. These 
problems have been of every conceiv- 
able kind .... from management to the 
smallest manufacturing operation .... 
from raw materials to finished product 
.... through sales and advertising pro- 
cedures to the ultimate consumer. In 
fact, in every operation of a business, 
May Engineers have met and solved 
perplexing difficulties. 


As a result of this wealth of experience 
we have compiled the book illustrated 
above and are offering it without obli- 
gation to every major executive who 


desires it. This book is handsomely 
bound, 10” x 13”, 220 pages, and tells 
of more than 1,000 specific instances of 
how costs were cut, sales increased and 
clerical help reduced. 


No matter what your problems may 
be, the vast proved experience of the 
George S. May organization will be of 
aid to you in solving them. 


Every executive interested in the maxi- 
mum returns for his company should 
have this book. Write for it to our 
nearest office on your company letter- 
head, giving your title. It will cost you 


nothing and may prove invaluable to 
you. 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
“2600 North Shore Ave 


SEATTLE 


CANADA: George S. May 


710 Second Avenue 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 
134 Peachtree St 122 East 42nd St 


Ltd.. 320 Bay St.. Toronto 
OFFICES IN 13°: OTHER 


PRINCIPAL CHTIES 


BANKING 
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Building and 
Loan Growth 


HE United States Building and Loan 
anew had 108 members with re- 
sources of more than $5,000,000 at the 
end of 1937, says a report by H. F. Cel- 
larius, the League’s secretary-treasurer. 
Of this number, 57 showed increased 
assets as compared with the previous 
year-end, the largest proportion of insti- 
tutions in that size classification to 
show net gains since 1930. Most of the 
associations made the major part of 
their improvement early in 1937. 

Commenting on the fact that even 
the associations which showed de- 
creased assets for the year averaged 
smaller declines than had characterized 
the recovery period, Mr. Cellarius said 
the 108 institutions in 23 states reported 
an aggregate increase of $8,200,000 for 
1937. Their total assets last December 
31 were $1,081,380,000, or about a 
sixth of the entire business. 


Perilsin Political 
Banking 


EVENTY-ONE prominent members 

of the Economists’ National Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy, which has 
its headquarters in New York, have 
registered their opposition to the Pat- 
man bill providing for Government 
ownership of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

“The purchase by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Reserve banks,”’ 
said a statement by the economists, 
“would be a long step in the direction 
of an undesirable type of control over 
our economic activities by the central 
government. 

“The Patman proposal runs counter 
to the principles of good central bank- 
ing, and might easily jeopardize the 
economic welfare of this nation. The 
bill would permit the substitution of 
politically-manipulated banking for what 
should be a non-political, scientific cen- 
tral banking system. Furthermore, the 
bill would charge this Government- 
owned banking agency with a responsi- 
bility for maintaining a stable average 
of prices which in all probability could 
not be fulfilled.” 

One of the signers was Leonard P. 
Ayres, vice-president, The Cleveland 
Trust Company. A majority were mem- 
bers of college and university faculties. 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, March 7, 1938 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . ; - $ 310,643,589.77 
United States Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed . 523,505,758.00 
Other Bonds and Securities F ‘ 59,087,344.72 
Loans and Discounts 197,403,609.8 1 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . - 2,775,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 725,327.80 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased 137,038.10 
Income Accrued but Not Collected . 5,147,604.53 
Banking House 13,150,000.00 
Real Estate Owned other than Banking 


House . 3,654,918.29 


$1,116,230,191.02 


LIABILITIES 


Other Banks’ Bills Endorsed and Sold 137,038.10 
Reserve forTaxes, Interest and Expenses 5,693,453.47 
Reserve for Contingencies. 13,707,142.13 
Income Collected but Not Earned . ; 443,321.61 
Preferred Stock . 25,000,000.00 
Common Stock . ‘ 50,000,000.00 
Surplus . ‘ ‘ 17,500,000.00 


$1,116,230,191.02 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $97,836,332.60 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


GOOD Stationery CREATES 


GOOD WILL 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
Bank STATIONERS 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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Who’s a Patriot? 


ESTRUCTION of the balance of 
the American Government and the 
creation of class antagonisms were de- 
plored by Orval W. Adams, President 
of the American Bankers Association, 
in an address to Group I, Wisconsin 
Bankers Association, on February 22. 
“There is a tendency,” he said, “to 
impress upon the minds of the American 
people that there is a natural antago- 
nism between them and the possessors of 
wealth. The history of our country does 


not bear out this contention. On the 
contrary, it can be easily shown, and to 
the satisfaction of all, that from the be- 
ginning of our history men of wealth 
and substance have been behind every 
movement that has made for the pros- 
perity and peace of the whole people. 
“‘ And because some believe, and be- 
lieve sincerely, that the path to real 
prosperity cannot be achieved through 
indiscriminate spending; that to spend 
beyond our income is a dangerous prac- 


LUMBERMENS 1937 RESULTS 


PREMIUM INCOME INCREASED .... 


ASSETS INCREASED. . 


TOTAL DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


- $4,347,151 
- $3,613,888 
- $4,028,099 


Safe driving rewards paid motorists in the 
last ten years $20,471,166 


STATEMENT AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, DECEMBER 31, 1937 


(Eligible bonds 
contingency and 


State, county and municipal bonds... . 
Canadian bonds. ...... 


Stocks (at market).............. 


First Mortgage loans on real estate. ...................0005 
Real estate (including home office site). 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS. 


LIABILI 
Reserve for losses not yet due.......... 
Reserve for unearned premiums........ 
Reserve for taxes, expenses and dividen 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES................... 


TOTAL. .. cc 


LUMBERMENS 


CASUALTY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President—Chicago, U. S. A. 
Save with Safety in the ‘‘World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual’’ 


Other Companies Under 
The Same Management 
American Motorists Insurance Company 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 
Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


Glen Cove Mutual Insurance Company 


amortized. Other bonds and all stocks at December 31, 1937 market. Voluntary 
pecial reserves are sufficient to adjust all stocks to 1932 lows. If all securities 
were valued at market, assets and surplus each would be increased $102,371.68.) 


ASSETS 


$14,399,879.24 
4,292,740.58 
1,741,064.48 

408,651.32 
1,326,495.39 
2,406,471.10 
1,207,194.58 
1,209,200.00 
3,147,903.84 

104,491.80 


. -$30,244,092.33 


TIES 
+$13,665,676.21 
8,009,302.00 
3,405,702.52 
61,182.35 
1,000,000.00 


-$26,141,863.08 
4,102,229.25 


-$30,244,092.33 


MUTUAL 
COMPANY 


Lumspermens Casuatty Company 

Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send booklet: “How Careful Driving 
May Pay You a Dollar and Cents Return.” 
B-11 


Vame 


tice which is not economically sound: 
that to do this is to jeopardize our very 
democracy and our democratic instity. 
tions; that individual rights must stijj 
be preserved in our land; that the bal. 
ance of our Government must be Te- 
stored; these high minded Americans 
who love their country and its institu. 
tions, are branded as self-seeking, illib- 
eral, mean and ungenerous citizens, 
“There is no stable policy which 
these men will not support, for there is 
nothing they want more than prosperity 
and security for all the people. It is time 
that these antagonisms be dissolved,” 


Washington 
Day 


— drift of things in Washington is 
indicated by one day’s casual record. 
Senator Miller of Arkansas confers 
with the President about a nation-wide 
system of flood control dams designed 
to put a flood control pool in every 
major river valley in the country. 
Senator Pepper of Florida asks a Senate 
Committee to authorize the Govern- 
ment to insure loans to small business 
concerns up to $100,000 each. Senator 
Lundeen of Minnesota proposes an 
appropriation of $500,000,000 for an 
expanded Federal Youth Program. 
Senator Vandenburg of Michigan wants 
the funds of the R.F.C. available for 
industrial loans increased from $300,- 
000,000 to $1,000,000,000, specifically 
to be used for the immediate develop- 
ment of and greater industrial use of 
farm products. 

Senator Pepper of Florida and Sena- 
tor Walsh of Massachusetts secure 
passage of a bill making $300,000 avail- 
able to the Federal Surplus Commodity 
Corporation for the purchase of fish. 
Senator Tydings of Maryland asks an 
appropriation of $3,000,000 for a Gov- 
ernment hospital at Baltimore. A group 
of representatives from the Ohio Valley 
asks the President to favor an appropri- 
ation of $80,000,000 for flood control in 
that region. Representative Dockweiler 
of California wants an appropriation of 
$1,500,000 to repair Federal property in 
the flooded national forests in California 
and urges that loans of the Disaster 
Loan Corporation in the R.F.C. be 
speeded up. Plans to subsidize an im- 
mense housing program are quietly dis- 
cussed in Government circles. Need of 
relief in rural areas is reported growing. 
And so on, far into the budget. 

GrorGE E, ANDERSON 
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DEFINITELY 
MEETS 
TODAY’S NEEDS 
IN 
BANK ACCOUNTING 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING OF BALANCES 


All balances, except overdrafts, print auto- 
matically. No motor bar or total key 
depressions required. 


AUTOMATIC COUNT OF CHECKS 


SPEED. .with fewer motions 


This new high-speed Burroughs is a 


remarkable development in bank 
° . The number of checks paid is counted auto- 
posting equipment. matically and progressively as part of the 
posting operation. 
Its new features ... many of them 


automatic ... provide a fast, simple VISIBLE ALIGNMENT 


operation and permit the posting of The entire previous line, fully visible, is a 


positive guide to perfect alignment. 
uncollected funds information on 


the ledger and a complete analysis AUTOMATIC CLOSING OF CARRIAGE 
record on the statement while han- The first depression of the motor bar closes 

the carriage and prints the old balance. 
dling commercial accounts. Call 


the nearest Burroughs office for com- FAST CARRIAGE MOVEMENT 


plete details or descriptive folder Fast tabulation, fast carriage return, fast 
" carriage opening ... all automatic . 
greatly increase posting speed. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY INSTANT CHANGE IN OPERATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Adding + Accounting « Billing and Calculating Machines 
Cash Registers - Typewriters « Posture Chairs « Supplies 


Instant adjustment for posting analysis 
data to statement or uncollected funds to 
ledger simply by moving a convenient lever. 
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The Bank’s Buying Department 


cies and practices for the pur- 

chase of bank supplies has been 
completed by a special committee of 
the Bank Management Commission, 
American Bankers Association, and is 
being published as Commercial Bank 
Management Booklet XXII. 

The study constitutes a working out- 
line of procedure in buying everything 
from vault equipment to paper clips. 
It has been so arranged that the infor- 
mation will be useful both to the large 
bank with a separate purchasing de- 
partment, and to the small institution 
which does not need a full-time special- 
ist. The text is supplemented with 
numerous suggested forms. 

Opening with general observations 
and suggestions, which include empha- 
sis on training for purchasing, the study 
proceeds to a detailed discussion of 
customer forms, internal forms and 
miscellaneous supplies. It concludes 
with the statement that the purchasing 
officer “must be a man who has a good 
research mind and the energy and in- 
clination to study supplies and equip- 
ment of all types and the sources from 
which they may be purchased.” 

The study asserts that efficient bank 
managements today “are either cen- 
tralizing purchasing in a special depart- 
ment or, in smaller institutions, are 
similarly centralizing such duties in 
one person who also may have other 
bank duties to perform.” To find a man 
capable of handling the job has been a 
major problem of efficient management. 

Principles of centralization are essen- 
tial for the proper performance of 
efficient purchasing procedure, says the 
committee, adding that authority must 
be given to a competent individual. 

“At least 90 per cent of the entire 
equipment and supply demands can be 
handled efficiently from one source, 
but each procedure requires 100 per cent 
cooperation on the part of partici- 
pants.” 

The committee points out that the 
purchasing officer, given proper author- 
ity, “can make a genuine contribution 
to the successful operation of the bank.” 
He must set himself a study curriculum 
which must include “exhaustive re- 
search into sources of supplies; under- 
standing of the psychology of salesmen 
whom he meets; appreciation of the 
relative values of identical supplies 
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\ COMPREHENSIVE study of poli- 


THE COMMITTEE 


MEMBERS of the Bank Management 
Commission special committee which 
made this study were: William C. 
Tompkins, auditor, First National 
Bank in St. Louis, chairman; George 
H. Fleischer, assistant cashier, Chase 
National Bank, New York; W. D. Yeal- 
land, assistant to the cashier, Bank of 
America, N.T. & S.A., San Francisco; 
Frank W. Simmonds, Senior Deputy 
Manager, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, New York, Secretary 


furnished from different sources; thor- 
ough knowledge of the various require- 
ments of all departments in the institu- 
tion, and a broad gauged conception of 
the purchasing problem of his bank as 
a whole.” 

With regard to salesmen, the study 
makes this comment: 

“Tf the purchasing officer and the 
salesman have utmost confidence in 
each other they are then in a position to 
view the problems of all concerned in a 
fair and unbiased manner, which must 
result in benefits to both parties. This is 
evidenced by the high type of represen- 
tatives employed by reputable concerns 
—salesmen who are trained in the prob- 
lems of banking—salesman who realize 
that their future and the future of their 
company depend upon the confidence 
placed in them—salesmen who may be 
depended upon neither to oversell or 
undersell, nor to load a bank with sup- 
plies and equipment which are not really 
needed. 

“Representatives continually have 
ideas presented to them by their home 
offices and by banks upon which they 
call. Often these salesmen can offer 
suggestions that may result in great 
economy to the bank.” 

Stressing the advantages of stand- 
ardization of forms, the study says: 
“The purchasing officer should devote 
considerable time to the study of forms 
he is called upon to purchase. He should 
thoroughly understand that the use of 
standard sizes makes purchasing much 
more economical. Standard sizes will 
avoid spoilage and waste in paper stock 
and proper sized presses will be used to 
print such forms, which means that the 
press will be operating at capacity, 


all of which has a definite bearing on 
price. 

“Standardization also offers definite 
operation advantages, i.e., filing equip. 
ment is made for standard size items, 
whether it is a letterhead file or a card 
file.” 

On the general subject of supplies 
the study covers such subjects as the 
maintenance of a purchasing file, with 
dealer’s catalogues, etc.; keeping rec- 
ords of purchases; inventory control 
and inventory and cost records; pur- 
chase procedure and the proper charg- 
ing of items to the various bank depart- 
ments; quantities and sources of sup- 
plies; buying intervals and how to 
schedule buying so that the expense can 
be distributed over the year; arrange- 
ment of the stock room; disposition of 
old equipment and forms. 

Material on forms used by customers 
embraces an extensive discussion of 
checks, bank draft items, and negoti- 
able instruments; check paper quality, 
including protective features, typog- 
raphy, etc.; the layout of forms so as to 
get the best results; standardization of 
sizes. 

Under internal forms for use by the 
bank employees, the study covers 
standardization of sizes for letterheads 
and miscellaneous forms; practical in- 
formation about printing; the planning 
of new forms and how to draw them up; 
economy of printing through combina- 
tion runs of several forms. 

Miscellaneous supplies considered in- 
clude adding machine paper, carbon 
paper; ribbons for writing machines; 
ink; subscriptions for various periodi- 
cals; mechanical equipment and mainte- 
nance, and depreciation on the different 
types; office furniture; filing equipment; 
safes and vaults. 

Space will not permit much detail 
about the study, but perhaps an exam- 
ple will illustrate the method followed: 


Adding Machine Paper 

All kinds of roll paper cannot be used efii- 
ciently inadding machines. An ideal paper must 
be of long fiber stock, sufficiently thick to carry 
properly on the platens, a paper which will not 
wilt, will not gum the mechanical workings of 
the machine, and will not dry out the ribbon. 
The paper must be of sufficiently good quality 
to take ink and must not be so soft as to 
deaden the ribbon. In purchasing adding ma- 
chine paper, the number of feet in the roll, 
the size of the roll, and the number of pounds 
involved, all should be taken into consideration. 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 22654 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your book entitled ‘ 
Bigger Profits with Pittco Store Fronts.” 


SEND FOR 
THIS BOOK 
TODAY 


‘Producing 


die A LONG TERM LEASE ON PROFITS 


... with New Pittco Fronts! 


OR store space that has become 
totally or partially unproductive 
—for property that is outmoded by 
new buildings going up around it— 
Pittco modernization has proved the 
ideal way to renew both appearance 
and revenue-producing powers. 
Property modernized with Pittco 
Fronts will bring in bigger revenues 
for years to come. It commands higher 
rents. Makes long-term leases easier to 
sign. And other factors being equal, 
money loaned for the purpose of re- 
modeling with Pittco Fronts repre- 
sents a better investment. The ex- 


Pittco Fronts helped to transform an out-of-date 
bank property in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, into this 
modern... and attractive... producer of revenue. 


perience of banks throughout the 
country bears out the statement that 
such loans are usually more profitable 
and desirable. 

If you desire more detailed infor- 
mation about Pittco Store Fronts, fill 
in and mail the coupon at the top of 
the page. It will bring you facts, 
figures and photographs of Pittco in- 
stallations everywhere. 


ECO 


FRONTS 
glass...melal. feaind 


PITTSBURGH. 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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E one hundredth anniversary 
of the enactment of New York’s 
general banking law occurs on 

April 18. While no festive round of 
dinners has been scheduled to celebrate 
the passage of the epoch-making Act 
of 1838, New York is commemorating 
the event in a more practical manner, by 
revising her present code of banking 
law. 

Prior to 1838, banks were created by 
special acts of the legislature, and the 
story of the corruption involved in the 
granting of charters constitutes a sorry 
chapter in the history of banking. 
“During the first half of the century,” 
Horace White tells us, “banking in 
New York was an integral part of the 
spoils of politics. . . . In short, poli- 
tics, monopoly and bribery constitute 
the key to banking in the early history 
of the state.” 


THE 100-YEAR OLD ACT 


THE Act of 1838 was a significant 
step forward. It provided for a currency 
backed by securities deposited with the 
state, and it permitted every citizen to 
enter the business of banking upon the 
same basis. It removed banking from 
the field of politics and destroyed a 
profitable monopoly created by the leg- 
islature, but in doing so, it established 
a policy of easy chartering that was not 
corrected for many years. 

According to the provisions of this 
early law, any individual or association 
was authorized to engage in the business 
of banking by depositing with the State 
Comptroller stocks of the United States 
or of any state, or half stocks and half 
mortgages, and receiving in return an 
equal amount of bank notes for circula- 
tion, duly numbered, registered and 
countersigned. 

This so-called Free Banking System 
became so popular that it was adopted, 
in whole or part, by Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Tennessee, Flor- 
ida, Luuisiana, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota 
and Kansas. 

Its currency principle, however, was 
destined to have an even wider ac- 
ceptance, for when the Federal Govern- 
ment established the national banking 
system, a national currency secured by 
the deposit of Government bonds was 
made the principal feature of the new 
banking structure. 
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New York’s Banking Law Centenary 


By IRVING A. J. LAWRES 


While the monetary feature of New 
York’s Free Banking System is now of 
mere academic interest because the 
national currency has been supplanted 
by Federal Reserve notes, the charter- 
ing principle of the 1838 statute has 
fortunately continued as the prevailing 
policy, not only of New York, but of 
practically all other states and of the 
national system. The Free Banking Act 
provided that banks should be organ- 
ized, not at the pleasure of the legis- 
lature, but under a general statute, 
upon compliance with stated require- 
ments. It is true that at first the require- 
ments were easily met, but the condi- 
tions under which new banks could be 
organized were amended from time to 
time, until today the needs of the 
community and the qualifications of 
the incorporators are the dominant 
considerations in the issue of new 
charters. 

The new principle of chartering was 
not immediately applicable to all au- 
thorizations for new banking institu- 
tions, although the New York Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1846 sought to 
make it the permanent policy of the 
state by providing that the legislature 
should have no power to grant any 
special charter for banking purposes but 
that corporations and associations could 
be organized for such purposes under 
general law. 

Nevertheless, the legislature issued 
more than 200 special charters for 
savings banks after 1846 and created 
trust companies by special act until 
1887. 


FURTHER PROGRESS SLOW 


WHILE New York saw the advisability 
of organizing and supervising commer- 
cial banks under a general law as early 
as 1838, it required 37 years and a 
constitutional amendment to bring 
savings banks under a general statute. 
After the general savings bank law was 
enacted, however, the legislature con- 
tinued to issue special grants of power 
to trust companies. 

The legislature in granting trust 
company charters apparently did not 
inquire too carefully into the purpose 
of the incorporators, for Superintendent 
of Banks Willis S. Paine said: 


“At every recent session of the Legisla- 
ture, bills to incorporate trust companies 
have been introduced, and when, perchance, 
charters are obtained, they have in some 


instances been hawked about the streets of 
New York to be sold to whomsoever might 
desire to buy. 

“An officer of one of these concerns te. 
cently stated that it had three charters for 
the organization of trust companies in its 
possession, all of which are for sale.” 


Finally, at the request of the gov- 
ernor, Mr. Paine drafted a bill which 
provided for the organization of cor. 
porate fiduciaries with the approval of 
the superintendent and for the general 
supervision of trust companies. The 
proposed schedule was enacted as 
Chapter 546 of the Laws of 1887. 


TRUST LAW IMPROVEMENT 


THE trust company law was reenacted 
and continued as Article V of the Bank- 
ing Law until last year when it was 
consolidated with Article III which 
related to banks. These two classes of 
institutions were originally organized 
for different purposes and had separate 
grants of powers. The trust institu- 
tions, however, assumed banking func- 
tions early in their history, and in 1873 
the superintendent pointed out that 
“this class of companies combine, to a 
large degree, the powers and functions 
of banks of deposit and discount. . . .” 
Since 1914, many banks have been 
authorized to exercise fiduciary powers 
and the differences between the two 
classes of institutions have gradually 
disappeared. In 1936, Superintendent 
William R. White, therefore, recom- 
mended to the legislature that the two 
articles of law governing banks and 
trust companies be consolidated. This 
was accomplished by Chapter 619 of 
the Laws of 1937 which converted into 
trust companies all banks which had 
fiduciary powers. Both banks and trust 
companies now derive banking powers 
from Article III of the Banking Law but 
only those institutions defined as trust 
companies are authorized to act in a 
fiduciary capacity. 

The act of last year which consoli- 
dated the bank and trust company 
articles was the first step in the work 
of recodification. The program of re- 
vision will be virtually completed this 
year if the legislature enacts a group of 
proposed amendments now under con- 
sideration. All the bills providing for the 
recodification were drafted by Superin- 
tendent of Banks William R. White and 
his associates in the State Banking 
Department. 
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pe the checks you supply your 
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ET THE TRIPLE ADVANTAGE of Hammermill Safety 
Paper. Protection: Hammermill Safety shows instantly 

any chemical or mechanical alteration. Prestige: Your 
customers recognize its distinctive chainline design as the 
mark of quality in “money value” paper. They appreciate 
paper that takes pen writing without feathering or scratch- 
ing. Economy: Hammermill Safety is sturdy paper. It stands 
abuse in handling, folds without splitting, does not cut 
through on check-writing machines. It is low in cost. 
Promptly available in colors, sizes and backgrounds for 
check requirements. FREE—Send coupon today for the 
sample book of Hammermill Safety Paper and a useful Port- 
folio of Specimen Checks in bank and commercial styles. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


Please send the sample book of Hammermill 
Safety and Portfolio of Specimen Checks 


NAME 


POSITION 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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During the past year 21 NEW manufacturing 
and distributing concerns located in Memphis, 
while 28 others expanded their Memphis 
plants. Watch the industrial South! Watch 
Memphis, the Mid-South Capital! 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK OF 


MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


A TRIP TO 


lon 
OO" Aaa 


Fi of all, reserve 
ee your room at the 
hotel best suited to your 
convenience and purpose 
when in Washington—the 
modern, downtown, Wil- 
lard, “The Residence of 
Presidents.” 


Now spending half a million 
making the Willard Hotel Wash- 
ington's newest in equipment 
and comfort. . . Write for FREE 
Book, “How to Spend ea Day 
or a Week in Washington." 


MN 
WILLARD HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H. P. SOMERVILLE, Managing Director 


Compiled by John J. McCann, Jr., 


Advertising Manager of the National 
Savings Bank, Albany, New York 


April Showers 


Mark Twain said, “Every- 
body talks about the weather, 
but nobody ever does anything about 
it”, he overlooked the Bank of San 
Rafael, California. For 62 consecu- 
tive years this bank has published an 
annual rain record. The chart, distrib- 
uted to patrons, records the month-to- 
month per inch downpour since 1875. 
Since the community has an average of 
35.59 inches of rain each year, there is 
plenty of talk about the weather and 
much reference to the chart. It is, so to 
speak, an example of advertising con- 
sistent as rain. 


Anniversary Booklet 


THE STORY TOLD in the anniversary 
booklet of the Live Stock National 
Bank is a story of the great central 
market of Chicago, the stock yards, the 
railroads, the agricultural progress and 
tremendous industrial development— 
all of which, it is said, have concentrated 
one-fifth of the national wealth in the 
surrounding area. This unusual 32-page 
booklet shows pictorially and factually 
the “now and then” of today and 70 
years ago and cleverly rings in the 
development of the bank. It is rich in 
facts and good reading, and incidentally 
contains a supply of anniversary ideas. 


Bank Exhibit 


Tue BANK OF AMERICA will build and 
operate a complete branch bank on the 
exposition island of the Golden Gate 
Fair in 1939, and it plans to develop 
exhibits that will be of benefit to all 
banks and bankers. The history of bank- 
ing will be portrayed in murals and art 
glass. The building to house the bank 
and exhibits will be 50 x 150 feet. 


Auto Loan Tie-In 


AN EFFECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY is dis- 
played in the auto-financing campaign 
of the National Bank of New Jersey 
(New Brunswick). When the car manu- 
facturer or local dealer inserts an ad- 
vertisement in the local newspapers, the 
bank takes space on the same page and 
displays the manufacturer’s emblem 
fitted into copy which reads, “If you’re 
buying a new... we can save you 


SOME PRACTICAL IDEAS 


money.” While the appeal is directed to 
the individual buyer, there is a com. 
promise in that emphasis is placed upon 
the particular make of car offered by the 
dealer. This campaign has broken down 
dealer resistance to bank financing and 
put goodwill in its place. 


Free Parking 


THE UNION BANK AND Trust Cow- 
PANY (Los Angeles) offers a unique 
service to customers. The bank owns 
and operates, nearby, a parking lot 
which will accommodate 300 cars per 
day. One hour parking is free and there 
is a small charge per extra hour. Care 
has been taken to make the parking lot 
attractive. A low brick wall runs across 
the front with a small “Gate House” 
for attendants. 


News Broadcast 


THERE IS PERHAPS NO SUBJECT today 
in which people are more interested 
than in business. Believing that it can 
render a still further and more complete 
service to the people of Iowa, the Cen- 
tral National Bank and Trust Company 
of Des Moines recently announced a 
new weekly program over Station WHO, 
Des Moines, at 6:45 P.M., Saturdays. 
The program is known as “The Week’s 
Business.” The week’s outstanding busi- 
ness developments and trends—with 
particular reference to their relation to 
Iowa—is presented in an uncolored, 
unbiased manner. 


Medal Award 


Tue “Bic Business” SERIES of the 
Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany, which won national comment in 
recent months, has been voted top hon- 
ors in the Annual Advertising Awards 
of Advertising and Selling (successor 
to the famous Harvard Advertising 
Awards). This distinguished honor was 
given for the campaign which contrib- 
uted most to the advancement of adver- 
tising as a social force in 1937. Objec- 
tives back of the campaign were to 
counteract anti-business propaganda by 
informing the public of certain basic 
economic facts and to impress business 
executives with the bank’s willingness 
to take up the cudgels. 

Points were scored on this style of ap- 
peal: rational rather than emotional 
presentation; avoidance of argument 
and political invective; simple and self- 
explanator ° figures and facts. A copy 

(ConTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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$15,214,718.09 
1,964,244.18 


America’s FIRST Liability Insurance Company 
In the size of its figures — its total assets, its surplus, and ss 5 1 Y E A R S L AT E R 


its dividend reserves — it is a new statement .. . yet, as a re- 
flection of management, and as proof of security for our thou- which the policyholders receive, frequently help to reduce in- 
sands of policyholders, it is the same as it has been for 50 years. surance costs even further. 


American Mutual has always invested for security rather than Because these firms have found an American Mutual policy 
appreciation. Governments, and other high-grade bonds make to be such a profitable and safe investment, we recommend 
up a comparatively large proportion of the investment portfolio that you, too, investigate our various lines of insurance. Have 
—these are the investments that safeguard our policyholders your secretary write us for a copy of our latest financial state- 


and assist in maintaining our unequalled record of consecutive ment and investment account. 


dividend payments. Admitted Assets: $34,866,615.84 Liabilities: $29,443,222.08 


4 . . Dol ic 5,42 7 7 
Many of America’s leaders insure with this first Amer- to 


ican company to write liability insurance. Through the Savings of 20% or more have been made on Workmen’s Com- 
policyholder dividend which has never been less than pensation, Fidelity Bond, and almost every other line of liability 

insurance. On Fire Insurance, written by our Associate, Allied 
20%, they share in the savings that result chiefly from 


American Mutual Fire Insurance Co., even greater savings have 
direct selling and strict underwriting. And the services been regularly made. 


* = * 


American (tJ Mutual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


America's First Liability Insurance Company 


142 BERKELEY STREET, DEPT. 82, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
April 1938 


0 
AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
As of December 31, 1937, a5 filed with New York Insurance Department. ; 
e Assets: Liabilities: 
. United States Government Securities Reserves for: 
Railroad Bonds - 3,863;897- Unearned Premiums - 4,262, 497.64 
e Public Utility Bonds - 9,662,194.52 Dividends to Policyholders (Not Due) 2 600,000.00 
-e industrial & Miscellaneous Bonds - 1,966,296.36 Taxes Accrued and 
stocks Sundry Accounts Payable * 4,118,927.44 
Real Estate (Home Office Building) - 768,604.99 Contingencies 4,000,000.00 
Total Investments $29,197,017.08 Fotal Liabilities $29,443,222.08 
Cash in Banks 3,978,001 33 Guaranty Capital 200,000.00 
Interest Accrued - 09,677.19 Surplus 5 923,393.76 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
(Not over 90 days 4,521,920.24 otal Surplus Policybolders $ 5,423,393.76 
Total Admitted Assets $34,866,615.84 Total Liabitities and Surplus $34,866,615 84 
Notes: Bonds on Amortized Valuation Basis. Stocks — actual market valucs- actual market. 
1" values were used on Bonds, Total Assets and Surplus would be increased. 
te Securities carried at $3,847,935.68 in the above statement are deposited as required bY tee. 
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Here’ 
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sGittethin 


your customers 


really appreciate 


—and it sav 


es you money 


The new, handsome Sengbusch 
f lobby desks 


set for your 


* Pen rests in ink — ready to write 


* Dome holds a year’ 
* Amazing ease and 


s supply, with no waste 
smoothness with gold- 


plated iridium-tipped pen 
* Clean, safe, economical 


You get rid of the troublesome pen 
problem, when you install the handi- 
pen. Your customer just picks up the 
pen and writes — thinking meanwhile 
what a modern, well-equipped bank 
you operate. No constant dipping, clog- 
ging, or flooding. 


This unique invention holds six ounces 
of ink — enough to last the ordinary 
desk worker for a whole year. No leak- 
age or evaporation. Pen firmly at- 
tached to base with a 24-inch chain — 


base anchored to counter; no lost pens, 
no spilling. Lasts for years. 


The HP-5 de luxe streamlined model is 
a beauty for the executive’s desk. Black, 
unbreakable bakelite sides — colorful 
tenite top. 


Take advantage of the free 10-day trial 
offer. Buy handi-pen from your Seng- 
busch dealer, or tear out the coupon 
and mail today, for more detailed 
information. 


Tear out coupon and mail today 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
4B Sengbusch Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen : 
handi-pen sets for a 10-day free trial. 
understand there is no obligation on my part. 


Please ship me 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


| of the complete campaign which has 
| recently been compiledin pamphlet form 
| may be had for the asking. 


Public Understanding 


THE (Cam. 
bridge, Massachusetts) has just pro- 
duced a very interesting series of seven 
leaflets designed to encourage a friendly 
intimacy with the public—this time 
calling attention to personnel. Each 
folder follows the title theme, “A Com. 


plete Organization WORKING FoR you” 


The illustration in the lower right hand 
corner of each is suggestive of the class 
of personnel described in the folder. 


Different numbers were devoted to mes- 


sengers, check tellers, tellers, book- 
keepers, junior and senior executives 
and directors. Copy is descriptive yet 
informal. The continuity of the series 
reflects the bank’s policy of actually 
building and developing its employees 
from the starting point. 

While the story runs through the du- 
ties and qualities of each class of per- 
sonnel there is emphasis on the point 
that all contribute to the unit service of 
the individual customer. There is a two- 
way reaction to this series—internally 


it builds morale and self-respect, while 
| externally it encourages understanding 


and respect. And these are perhaps the 


| most valued assets of customer rela- 


tions. 


Farmer Cooperation 


THE Frrst NATIONAL BANK OF 


| CLARKSVILLE (Tennessee) issues a new 


pamphlet titled Planning for 1938 in its 
program devoted to the advancement of 
farming in the local area. The pamphlet 
outlines a broad program of farmer 
activity around 8 specific points dealing 
with crops and livestock. The detailed 
information is apparently compiled 
with a view to practical helpfulness. 


Thrift Broadcast 


THREE NEw JERSEY BANKS (Harrison 
National of Harrison; Union County 


| Trust of Elizabeth, and Bank of Passaic 


& Trust Company, Passaic) cooper- 
tively sponsor a new series titled “Why 
Man” over Station WHBI, Newark, at 
1:15 P.M., Sundays in connection with 
the Security Monthly Thrift Plan—a 
new idea of systematic savings. Briefly, 


the plan is a new style savings account 
| designed for only one deposit a month. 
| Accounts are opened with initial de 
| posits of from $2 to $100. Subsequent 
| deposits must be of the same amount 


agreed upon when the account is 
opened. As an encouragement to Col 
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sistent saving no partial withdrawal of 
either principal or interest is permitted, 
but depositors may borrow on their 
passbooks for temporary needs. How- 
ever, the entire amount may be with- 
drawn or transferred to a regular sav- 
ings account. 


House Plans 

Tue UNITED SAVINGS BANK oF DeE- 
rroit has just published a most attrac- 
tive die-cut booklet of small homes. The 
full color cover illustration is a pleasing 
vignette of trees and cloud background. 
A dozen renderings and floor plans of 
small homes of different styles ranging 
from $3,700 to $7,800 are reproduced. 
A page describes the advantages of 
building at the present time. Other 
copy tells of the bank’s interest in and 
facilities for home financing. The book- 
let was designed primarily for the 20th 
Annual Detroit Builders’ Show held re- 
cently. About 6,000 copies were picked 
up by visitors in five days. 
Western World’s Fair 

BANK INTEREST in World’s Fair Sav- 
ings Club grows at a rapid pace. New 
York boasts of clubs in 34 states, and 
the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion lists 136 banking offices offering the 
service in the West. The “‘ Golden Gate 
Fair Savings Club”, started in October 
1937, has found popular support among 
banking institutions. Now the San 
Francisco Bank launches a new club, 


BANK INSURANCE 
The New York State Legisla- 
ture has passed a bill amend- 
ing the State insurance law and 
authorizing the establishment 
of life insurance departments 
in savings banks. Below, Louis 
Pink, State Superintendent of 
Insurance 
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called the ‘Treasure Island Club” as 
a contribution to Fair Savings. 


Will File 


IN A NEW PERSONAL TRUST DEPART- 
MENT direct mail campaign the Chase 
National Bank of New York devotes 
one folder to a special “ will-file” serv- 
ice. This is a free safekeeping service. A 
formal receipt is issued for the will, 
which, it is suggested, should be en- 
closed in an envelope sealed by the de- 
positor and subject only to his with- 
drawal order. The service is offered 
primarily to depositors and other cus- 
tomers whom the bank has reason to 


believe may have named it in some 
capacity under their wills. While the 
file is a positive safeguard against mis- 
placing or loss of the will for the patron, 
it also helps the bank keep tabs on its 
future business. 


Livestock 


CHIDING THE CITIZENS of Georgia on 
the large importation of pork from 
other sections of the country, the First 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Macon offers a practical remedy in a 
recent advertisement. A booklet, Grow- 
ing Hogs in Georgia, prepared by the 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


Supervising 


THE BOND PORTFOLIO 


The supervision of the bond portfolio is 
a full-time job. Practical considerations, 
however, frequently make it necessary for 
banks of moderate size to delegate addi- 
tional duties to their investment officers. 
Our Investment Advisory Service was 
inaugurated a few years ago to assist cor- 
respondents in the solution of their invest- 
ment problems. A large staff of analysts 
and statisticians is engaged exclusively 
in reviewing bond portfolios of corre- 
spondent banks and in answering specific 
inquiries pertaining either to general in- 
vestment policy or to particular. issues. 
Financial institutions are cordially in- 
vited to avail themselves of this service. 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Investment Advisory Division 


55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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IDEAS—Continued 


State College of Agriculture, is distrib- 
uted by the bank to interested farmers. 
Cooperation along this line seems to be 
opening many new avenues of contact. 
And there is no question but that it has 
proved profitable where developed. 


House Organ Ideas 
(See page 23 also) 


EVERY NOW AND THEN house organ 
editors find themselves in need of a new 
thought or a space filler. Three usable 
ideas are gleaned from the photo-offset 
news bulletin, Between Ourselves, pub- 


lished by and for the officers and em- 
ployees of the Industrial Morris Plan 
Bank of Detroit. “You and Me—As 
We Used To Be” is a department of 
childhood photos. It is a regular “ guess- 
who” stunt that always draws a laugh. 
Next, the “Did You Know?” depart- 
ment gives timely bits of news and in- 
formation about bank staff activities in 
the community. And last, the “ Birth- 
day Department”’—a monthly date list 
of birthdays among the staff. 


School Supplement 


THE MASTER BOOKLET, Your Bank 
and How You May Use It, published by 


POL 


s-MOLINE 


M MACHINERY 


\ 


... AND EVERYONE 


PROFITS 


Many worthy and progres- 
sive farmers in your com- 
munity will be needing new 
modern MM cost reducing 
farm machinery and tractors 
this year. It may be that some 
of the most deserving will 
need financial assistance to 


The man who decides on MM Farm 
Machinery is assured of the highest 
quality at the right price 


get the modern machinery they need 
to produce their crops at the lowest 
possible cost. Some of them will, no 
doubt, come to you. It is well to remem- 
ber what Andrew M. Howe wrote in 
the January 27 ‘Printers’ Ink’’ weekly 
in an article about farm machinery. 


“The farm equipment manufacturers, by 
making mechanization possible, have 
probably contributed more to the farm- 
er’s well-being than all of the legislative 
farm relief programs combined.” 


BRANCHES NEAR EVERYWHERE 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


the Bank of Montreal (Canada) noy 
has a school supplement entitled 4 Bit 
About Banking. This is a primer of early 
trade and banking practices illustrated 
with casual line drawings. The sketchy 
history tells the student of the evolution 
of banking forms and practices from the 
days of the goldsmith down to the pres. 
ent. The bank’s current statement is 
reproduced in a very understandable 
form on the last two pages. Sub-cap- 
tions simplify the various divisions of 
resources and liabilities. The supple- 
ment is distributed among schools in 
communities served by the head office 
and branches. 


Essay Contest 


THE PUBLICITY COMMITTEE of the 
Savings Banks Association of Massa- 
chusetts announces a prize essay con- 
test for employees of member banks on 
the subject, “Public Relations”. Con- 
testants must choose one of three phases 
—customer relations, advertising, pub- 
licity. Points will be scored on original- 
ity of thoughts and ideas. Essays are 
limited to 2,000 words and a nom-de. 
plume keeps the identity of the author 
concealed until awards are made. Objec- 
tive is to stimulate interest and thought 
among employees on bank public rela- 
tions. 


Ant Antics 


ANIMATED ANT HOUSES are the latest 
wrinkle in bank window displays. West- 
ern Union clocked 6,000 spectators in 
one day at the window of one Manhat- 
tan institution. Continually working, 
the ants give an insect version of thrift. 
Through the glass of the ant house may 
be seen the whole gamut of insect life 
from the nursery to the cemetery. One 
odd little trick that attracts passers-by 
is the swarm of workers intent upon 
plastering up the side exposed to the 
light and the public. When this is done 
the house is switched around and the 
workers clear the back side and plaster 
up the front again. It goes on indef- 
nitely or until a draft ends all activity. 


Unique Series 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust Company of Chicago plans to 
continue its unique newspaper adver- 
tisements through 1938. “Letters of a 
Business Man to His Son”, as the cam- 
paign is called, has a quality of drawing 
the reader into effective selling copy by 
what appears to be a personal message 
from father to son. Commonplace situa- 
tions add that key to everyday normal 
interests—and there you have some 
thing sustaining which doesn’t burn out 
with the fanfare. Recently a sequel, 
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“Memos of a Business Man to His 
Son”, is released alternately in the 
series. These are short, hand-written 
notes on the leaf of an illustrated memo 
pad. 
Welcome 

Tue STATE BANK OF KENMORE (New 
York) extends a welcoming hand to 
new residents of the community by 
means of an attractive folder. New- 
comers are invited to make themselves 
at home—at the bank. Names of new 
residents are taken from the meter list 
of the village water department, and 
that includes about everybody. 


Historic Series 


LEGENDS OF THE IROQUOIS by the late 
W. W. Canfield provide copy theme and 
illustration for the current series of 
newspaper ads produced by the Oneida 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Utica, New York. These folk tales are 
rich in material to which the bank can 
draw practical reference regarding its 
services and functions. This section of 
the country, incidentally, is one of the 
richest in Indian folklore, and Utica 
was the home of the Oneidas, one of the 
six nations of the Iroquois. 


Thrift Scholarship 


AN UNUSUAL RECORD of school sav- 
ings has been sustained for a number of 
years by the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas (Texas). Fred F. Florence, 
president of the bank, inaugurated a 
new stimulant to thrift interest this year 
by awarding a scholarship for a thrift 
essay contest conducted during interna- 
tional thrift week. It was won by 16- 
year-old Lillian Brown of the Woodrow 
Wilson High School. Now she is plan- 
ning her course in the Southern Meth- 
odist University. 


Budget Book 


THERE ARE BUDGET BOOKS and budget 
books, but something entirely new has 
been developed by the Capital National 
Bank of Jackson, Mississippi. This book 
is designed to sell both savings and 
checking accounts. The thrift balance 
checking account becomes an insepara- 
ble counterpart of the budget. Columns 
are arranged in such a manner that the 
budgeteer verifies his bookkeeping of 
daily income and outgo by reference to 
the monthly bank statement. Hundreds 
of new patrons have been introduced to 
this business-like plan of home manage- 
ment since the first of the year. 


Candid Fans 


By THE LOOKS OF THE MAGAZINE 
RACKS photography has not only swept 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition, March 7, 1938 


RESOURCES 


United States Government Obli- 
gations, direct and/or fully 
guaranteed . «© « 

Other Securities . . . . . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 

Loans and Discounts . 

Real Estate Mortgages . 

Overdrafts 

Real Estate (24 Branch Bank 
Buildings) . « «© e 

Accrued Income Receivable— Net 

Prepaid Expense. . . . 

Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances and Letters of 
Credit . . . 


TOTAL RESOURCES. 


+ $138,146,009.32 


201,889,849.75 
9,788,729.03 
750,000.00 
58,975,811.03 
9,658,991.23 
5,565.20 


796,057.59 
1,444,939.07 
261,820.19 


1,642,850.94 
$423,360,623.35 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings $338,570,652.89 


U.S. Government. . . . 
Treasurer—State of Michigan 
Other Public Deposits . . 
Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock (Paidin). . 
Common Stock 
(Paid in $5,000,000.00— 
Earned $2,500,000.00) . 
Surplus (Paid in $5,000,000.00 
—Earned $2,500,000.00) 
Undivided Profits (Paid in 
$2,500,000.00—Earned 
$1,931,073.91) 
Reserves . 


Our Liability Account of Acceptances and Letters 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


8,727,180.73 
13,879,003.30 


29,974,331.43 391,151,168.35 


10,000,000.00 


7,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 


4,431,073.91 29,431,073.91 


1,135,530.15 


1,642,850.94 
$423,360,623.35 


United States Government Securities carried at $37,100,000.00 
in the foregoing statement are pledged to secure public and 
trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


the country but a good many spots 
have been double-exposed. Banks have 
not been behind-hand in this respect 
either. Here and there candid fans have 
had good support with bank sponsored 
exhibits and contests. Now the Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank and Trust Company of 
Rochester joins the list with a natural. 
Recently the bank announced a lobby 
exhibit of products of Eastman Kodak 
Company, the city’s major industry, a 
salon exhibit of prize-winning pictures 
from the 1937 Newspaper National 
Snapshot Awards, and a bank-spon- 
sored amateur snapshot contest. 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


THE TEXAS CORPORATION 
vis 142np Consecutive Dividend paid 
¢ by The Texas Corporation and its 


predecessor, The Texas Company 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Corporation has been 
declared this day, payable on April 1, 
1938, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the corporation at the 
close of business on March 4, 1938. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


C. E. WoopsripGe 


February 17, 1938 Treasurer 


A recent survey shows that 65,000 bank offi- 
cers in the United States are reg readers 
of BANKING 
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IDEAS — Continued 


Customer Approval 


Tue Intecrity Trust Company of 
Philadelphia uses an effective series of 
statement enclosures putting banking 
services frankly to the public by asking 
the question, “Do you thoroughly ap- 
prove?” Copy states the bank’s interest 
in applying skill and equipment to 
patrons’ needs, but, since to err is hu- 
man, the invitation for constructive 
criticisms is offered. A large response 
has been received—mostly congratula- 
tory—but a few folks had bones to pick, 


as always. These few, like apples in a 
barrel, need attention from time to 
time. And an effort in their direction 
irons out the wrinkles. 
Did You Know? 

ONE OF THE INTERESTING FEATURES 
of the newspaper ads of the Atlantic 
National Bank of Jacksonville, Florida, 
is the “Did You Know?” facts which 
are boxed atop each ad. The idea was 
originated several years ago as the re- 
sult of a talk given before a local busi- 
ness men’s luncheon. Included in the 
column are interesting historical and 
industrial facts about Florida, the bank’s 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth~ St. Charles 
St.Louis 


THE RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Obligations, 
direct and guaranteed— 
(Pledged). .. .$10,511,845.46 
(Unpledged) . . 45,054,087.97 

Other Bonds and Securities— 
(Pledged).... None 
(Unpledged) . . $24,943,628.46 

Demand Loans 

Real Estate Loans 

Time Loans . 


Stock in Mercantile-Commerce Company.... ... 
(As authorized by the Banking Act of 1933, the Mercantile- 
Commerce Company is a wholly-owned subsidiary of this 
Bank, with no Liabilities. Its Assets consist entirely of U. 
S. Government Obligations, carried at par.) 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis 


Real Estate (Company’s Building) 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce Bldgs.) 


Overdrafts 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 
Other Resources . . 


THE LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Dividends Declared 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Unpaid Dividends 


Bank’s Liability Account Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 


Deposits, Secured: Public Funds . $11,271,953.15 
- 108,857,490.27 


Other Deposits, Demand .. . 
Other Deposits, Time 


All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


MARCH 7, 


| 


1938 


$47,535,071.91 


55,565,933.43 $103,101,005.34 


$24,943,628.46 
8,914,392.37 
7,508,075.32 
14,279,544.67 55,645,640.82 


6,500,000.00 


384,000.00 
2,350,000.00 
600,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
1,308.53 


257,111.75 
39,017.81 


$170,378,084.25 


$10,000,000.00 

2,800,000.00 

$2,826,518.19 
150,000.00 


2,976,518.19 
1,042,259.83 
562,000.00 
4,702.25 


257,111.75 


32,606,048.81 152,735,492.23 
$170,378,084.25 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


community and other towns. Occa- 
sionally, miscellaneous information on 
such matters as Red Cross and com. 
munity chest campaigns finds a place 
in the column. It has brought much 
favorable comment from the public, 


85% White Space 
(See cut) 

A JUMP OFF THE BEATEN PATH of lay- 
out traditions is the new series of news- 
paper advertisements released recently 
by the Society for Savings of Cleveland, 
Ohio. A black and white illustration is 
centered with a brief paragraph im- 
mediately under it. There is no head- 
line, no signature. The caption is in 
quotes, as if spoken by the person illus- 
trated. Theme reaches in to the part 
played by the Society in the life of 
depositors. Eye pulling power—tremen- 
dous. Response—immediate. 
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Recordak 


FROM THE SHEAVES OF PUBLICITY 
which attend the installation of a Recor- 
dak, it is safe to say that the machine is 
a new source of fascination and interest 
from the depositors’ standpoint. Reason 
is probably that it interprets bank oper- 
ation and safeguards in the light of a 
medium which the average person can 
understand through association with 
everyday photography. According to 
the reports of a number of banks, the 
new interest is not only focused on the 
value of pictures as a record and a safe- 
guard, but also on the Recordak itself. 
Some banks have exhibited the machine 
and photographic materials in the lobby 
and have found that it attracts inter- 
ested crowds. Other banks which make 
a practice of inviting student inspection 
tours claim that the machine has rele- 
gated to the background all the former 
highlights of bank operation. 
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To Post Aceounts Faster 


Find Them Faster 


And here’s the 


modern way 
to index bank 


ledgers 


PERMANENT—Use guides 
of aluminum. They don’t 
fray, bend or break. They 
don’t wear out. 


PRACTICAL—Arrange ac- 
counts in Safe-Ledger Trays. 
That speeds balancing and 
statement comparisons. 


SPEED Y—Ineert guides spe- 
cially for active accounts. Use 
plenty of them. They make 
finding instantaneous. 


you want posting speed from your ledger, if settle your ledger index problem for all time. 


you want to increase machine production 10- Second, Remington Rand recommends you ask us 


o> give thought to your ledger’s index. It has to present our plan of spotlighting your active 


more to do with speed than any other factor. Too 


accounts, a way that may reduce a day’s finding 
few “guides” s indi -eare 
guides” slow up finding. Broken, dog-eared time as much as sixty percent. Hundreds of banks 
guides impede reference. And the older arrang have adopted the idea. You can profit too. 


ments of guides still keep many a bank bookkeeper - ; ; 
Che coupon below will bring you a sample of the 
after hours. 


aluminum ledger guides and information about 
First, then, Remington Rand suggests you replace 


our new bank ledger guiding plan. Mail it today. 
your commercial ledger index with modern guides 
of aluminum. They require less space in ledger SSS SS SSS 


trays, and they don’t wear out. Aluminum will 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. B-40 
465 Washington Street 
Buffalo, New York 


Please send me a sample of your aluminum 
ledger guide. Give me information about your 
new plan of indexing bank commercial ledgers. 


OK: fom Remington Rand 
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Advertising Expense Allocation 


HERE seems to be some confusion 
about the proper allocation of ad- 
vertising expense in banks. 

The usual practice of bank accounting 
is to allocate direct advertising expense 
to the department it benefits. This is 
simple in the case of an advertisement 
directly advertising the services of that 
department. But much bank advertis- 
ing is indirect; that is, general or institu- 
tional in nature, benefiting several or 
all departments but probably in varying 


ZZ 


degrees. How then shall we divide this 
advertising expense? 

Many bank advertising men, a survey 
shows, unfortunately do not concern 
themselves with this allocation, being 
content to okeh bills and let the comp- 
troller do the allocating. 

The cardinal services of most large 
banks are savings, checking, trust, loan, 
safe deposit and foreign exchange. But 
if you attempt to divide the cost of 
general advertising equally between 


Personal Loan 


Insurance 


Increase your Personal Loan volume through 
our Personal Loan Life Insurance which 
Operates without cost to the bank — and 
pays the note in the event of the borrower’s 
death. We have always specialized exclusively 
in providing Personal Loan Insurance for 
Banks. Complete information upon request. 


We Solicit Inquiries from Banks 


Che Crendit Life Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE 


R. W. HoLiensBeEck, 
President 


Springheld, Ohio 


R. G. RANKIN & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Examinations 


CHICAGO 


of 


Banks and Trust Companies 
for 


Directors Committees 


NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON 


these departments on the assumption 
that all benefit equally in the general 
good will toward the institution, and all 
their earnings are equally high, you fing 
a problem in connection with those de. 
partments whose earnings are not suf. 
ficiently high to absorb an equal share 
of the advertising cost. In some in. 
stances, managers of such departments 
have maintained that absorption of the 
advertising cost has been the factor that 
threw them out of the black column and 
into the red. 

Expense accounting includes the 
factor of common sense. Capacity to 
pay must be considered as well as size 
and volume of business. 

Of course it might be said that an 
advertisement for the safe deposit de- 
partment, for example, has some degree 
of benefit to the organization as a whole 
because, if it does nothing more, it 
mentions the name of the bank and one 
cannot attempt to make hairline dis- 
tinctions down to the very last penny in 
connection with so intangible a thing as 
advertising. One can be practical as well 
as theoretical in such matters. 

Most bank comptrollers agree that a 
formula based on gross earnings should 
be used which would apply year-in and 
year-out and which would be acceptable 
to the various department heads by 
general agreement. For example, after 
the costs of all direct advertisements 
have been charged to the departments 
specifically mentioned in them in ac- 
cordance with that formula, the cost of 
general advertisements and the general 
portions of advertisements mentioning 
more than one department should be 
divided again according to the formula 
and totalled. 

One bank has devised the following 
formula based on the proportion that 
each department’s gross earnings bear 
to the gross earnings of the bank as a 
whole and adjusted with reference to the 
department’s individual capacity to 
absorb the cost: 


Commercial banking. ... 
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The Crane SUNNYDAY 
Sink is styled for the kitchen 
of today and tomorrow — 
with lasting quality through - 
out. It has every practical 
convenience feature. 


. + But Crane-Equipment Will Protect the 
Value of the Property 


Salt of the earth—the Browns. But there’s 
no denying that they are going to give the 
equipment in their home a lot of hard use. 
Luckily, the mortgage lender has insisted 
that their new home be Crane-Equipped 
throughout—so that if the Browns cannot 
keep up their payments, the re-sale value 
of the property will be as high as possible. 

Crane-Equipment has the honest con- 
struction—the inner value—that assures 
long life and low upkeep cost. It has 
conservative styling not subject to the 


ICRANE 


changing whims of fashion. And Crane- 
Equipment offers greater convenience for 
kitchen, bathroom and heating systems 
...more of the modern advantages that 
contribute so much to comfortable living. 


Because the Crane line is so complete, 
you can get Crane products at every 
price level. Their extra value and pro- 
tection cost you no more. Judge Crane 
quality for yourself. Visit one of the 110 
Crane display rooms or consult a Crane 
Plumbing Contractor. 


VALVES «+ FITTINGS «+ PIPE 


PLUMBING «+ HEATING + PUMPS 


CRANE CoO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 134 BRANCHES AND MORE THAN 500 WHOLESALERS 
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The distinctive beauty of the Crane COR- 
WITH-COMPEER Lavatory adds smart- 
ness to any bathroom. Controls are compactly 
mounted on inclined panel for greater con- 
venience. 


The most modern and efficient form of heating 
is with the new Crane CONVECTORS. At- 
tractive enclosure design harmonizes with any 
decorative scheme. 
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Bill Barnes was 


WORRIED! 


Recently he had taken over the responsibility 


iy for buying the property insurance for the bank. 


The job was complicated—the multiplicity of 


hazards was confusing — Bill needed counsel. 


He turned to the 
HOME-TOWN AGENT 


who sells only non-assessa bleinsurance 


His neighbor—his friend—a man he could 
trust; he found his advice competent—his 
recommendations thorough. Hazards pre- 
viously overiuoked were covered—duplica- 


tions climinated—savings effected 


Now he has : 
A RIGHT TO FEEL 
SECURE 


Fire « Automobile « Marine « Casualty « Fidelity + Surety 


IREMAN'S FUND 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE 


Insurance Company / \ 


FIREMAN’'S FUND 


Indemnity Company 


OCCIDENTAL 
Indemnity Company 


OCCIDENTAL 


Insurance Company 


New York 


\aX / 
Wiverss* 


Chieagto « SAN FRANCISCO 


Atlanta 


Boston 


— carry money safely. Our cheques are 
issued in Canadian and United States Dollars, 
and Sterling. 

U.S. Dollar Cheques are redeem- 
able at par by the National. City 
Bank of New York. 


Canadian Pacific Express 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 


Two Radio 


THERE is wide variety to the bank radio 
programs now being offered in various 
sections of the country. Herewith are 
reports on two series of broadcasts, both 
sponsored by chapters of the American 
Institute of Banking, one in Kansas City, 
Missouri, the other in New York City, 
R several seasons the Kansas City 
chapter had been sponsoring educa- 
tional talks on bank service and history. 
It was impossible to tell how many lis- 
tened in, for no fan mail was received. 

A radio script man whom the chapter 
officers consulted suggested a program 
reenacting banking history, in which 
several characters would appear. 

“Send me over some of your mate- 
rial,”’ he said, “and we’ll see what can 
be worked out.” 

The bankers sent him a stack of 
manuscripts two inches thick. The 
material constituted a fairly complete 
history of money and banking from 
earliest times through Greece, Rome, 
the Far East, Venice, Amsterdam, 
France, England, the Colonies. Finally, 
there were facts about the operation and 
service of banks today. The committee 
thought it had compiled a good history, 
but the radio man wrote back: 

“Tt will be necessary to send much 
more detailed information. Please have 
your members search historical refer- 
ences and obtain as many details as 
possible about the dress, style of archi- 
tecture, laws, customs and traditions 
of the eras we desire to present.” 

The committee got down to brass 
tacks. It sent 20 members to the li- 
braries to dig out styles of hats, shoes, 
robes, swords and shields, pictures of 
money and, in some cases, photos or 
sketches of banks and bankers. 

Then the script man got down to 
business. The first program re-created 
a scene showing how money was first 
coined in Asia Minor. The announcer 
pictured briefly the setting in which the 
chief money-maker of the king gave 
orders to his workmen. It was an ex- 
cellent 15-minute sketch in which the 
conversations revealed the advantages 
of money in accelerating trade. 

After a few of these programs, studio 
calls began to come in. Most banks said 
unsolicited customers mentioned listen- 
ing regularly because they found both 
enjoyment and education in this type ol 
program. About a score of the episodes 
have been presented. 

Howarp HAINES 
Vice-president, Quindaro State Bank 
Kansas City, Kansas 
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Experiments 


THE recent broadcasts by New York | 


Chapter, American Institute of Banking, 
which are outlined herewith, were pre- 
pared as well as presented by the chapter 


members. Institute people in several | 


cities wrote that they were listening to the 
programs, either individually or in 
groups, and the chapter officers feel that 


the series was a worthwhile effort in public | 


pducation. 
ed e 


URING February and March the 


Public Affairs Committee of New 
York Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, presented a series of weekly 
broadcasts on banking subjects. The 
station was WNYC and the time 
Wednesday evenings from 6:15 to 6:45. 

Believing that much of the criticism 
directed toward banking is the result of 
ignorance of banking principles and 
responsibilities, the committee prepared 
these programs in an attempt to form a 
correct public opinion. 


In developing the broadcasts the | 


first topic, “ Branch Banking,”’ formed 


a background of banking history in this | 


country and exemplified the conflicting 


forces that have been struggling for | 


supremacy since 1791. 

The second program set forth the 
functions of money in the light that 
money is not wealth but a medium of 
exchange. 


The third dealt with savings banks. | 


Its inspiration was the result of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to college students, the 
answers to which revealed a startling 
ignorance of the facts about savings 
banks. 

The fourth program was devoted to 
describing the training of the young 
banker. It pointed out the care and 
effort spent in preparing up-to-the-min- 
ute courses in banking. 

Each program was definitely informa- 
tive, each equally important to the 


whole picture. Of particular appeal to | 


the public were the March broadcasts, 
for they dealt chiefly with the services 
offered by the bank to facilitate the 
financial affairs of its customers. 

Again, the radio audience followed 
a prospective borrower into a bank. 

Another evening the Federal Reserve 
System was discussed. Its ownership, 
organization, functions, operations, and 
services were outlined and the broad- 
cast brought out how the System aids 
commerce, agriculture, industry, com- 
mercial banks, the consumer, and the 
nature of its relations with the Govern- 
ment. 


The part our banking system plays in 
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foreign trade, and its public importance, 


ATLANTA 4h in National Air Mail Volume 
plus FULTON CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 
... for Overnight Action... 


“3% 


FULTON Ni AT 


Shawmut is Boston... 


Over a century ago, this bank took 
its title from Boston’s ancient Indian 
name: Shawmut. Today, the Shawmut 
Indian is known throughout New Eng- 
land and the nation as the symbol of 


banking strength, loyalty and service. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET « BOSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


were discussed in one of the later broad- 
casts. The final program, entitled 
“Penelope Goes to the Bank,” was 
prepared for the women in the radio 
audience. 
j j it j re | capital, Commercial Credit Company 
These discussions, it is felt, have | is today one of the largest institutions 
helped to promote a better understand- of its kind. It operates through more than 
° 4,000 employees in 
ing about banking and its services, more than 186 offices 
in the United States | Short Term Notes 
and to demonstrate that bankers are and Canada, and i RAMatied domeans 
public servants, the backbone of our upon request 
nation’s financial structure. BANK RELATIONS DEPT. | cates. 
e = 100 E. 42nd St., New York 
Ross H. MAYNARD 
Secretary, Public Affairs Committee, 


New York Chapter, A.I.B. 


CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital & Surplus Over $64,000,000 


FOUNDED in 1912, with $300,000 


| 
| é 
| 
| ; 
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R. GUSTAV CASSEL (Economic 

Armament, p. 20) is a distinguished 

Swedish economist who is well known 
for his studies on gold and currencies. 


* * * 


Duptey L. Parsons (Recipe for 
Home Made Magazines, p. 23) not only 
discusses this subject from intimate 
personal experience but has also made 
it his business to find out how others 
handle their bank publications. 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The 1937 Record 


Assets increased more than a Million Dollars 
70% in Cash and Government Bonds 


This Month’s Authors 


Guy Emerson (Small Business Loans, 
24) is vice-president of Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. 


* * * 


A. PATTERSON FirtH (Bank Service 
Prices in England, p. 26) is a regular 
contributor to BANKING. He was for- 
merly a bank examiner in England. 


* * * 


Davin H. Remers (America’s Meat 


Market, p. 27) is president of The Live 
Stock National Bank, Chicago. 


* * * 


Bert H. Wuite (Building Tomor. 
row’s Houses, p. 28) is vice-president 
of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, which 
has made a specialty of closely following 
new manufacturing developments. 


* * 


BANCROFT MITCHELL (Control of a 
Common Stock Fund, p. 30) is in charge 
of the public utility department of the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
New York, and was formerly with 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 


* * * 


ANN BREWINGTON (What Children 
Think Money Is, p. 32) has, since 1930, 
been working in the field of teaching 
money in the public secondary schools. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1937 
(All bonds amortized. All stocks at December 31, 1937 market. VF oluntary 


contingency and special reserves are sufficient to adjust all stocks to 1932 lows. 
Actual market values of all securities exceed the values used in this statement.) 


ASSETS 


She is assistant professor of business 
education, School of Business, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


* * * 


Cash in banks. . 
U. S. ends. 


Public utility and other bonds. . 
Stocks (at market) . . 


Real estate . 
Premiums in 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS.......... 


Other Companies Under 
The Same Management 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Glen Cove Mutual Insurance Company 


State, county and « 
First mortgage on estate. 


Accrued interest and dc 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for losses not yet due. . «++ $3,184,420.38 
Reserve for unearned 1,891,272.00 
Reserve for taxes, expenses and dividends. . 750,091.10 
Reserve (special). . 5,883.50 


TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL. 


Capital Stock. .............$750,000.00 
Net cash surplus........... 964,566.27 
Surplus as regards policyholders. ........ 1,714,566.27 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS Insurance Company | 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President i 


National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 


- -$3,304,169.14 

2,157,750.53 
621,118.56 
282,961.61 
425,586.50 
180,117.78 
189,726.85 
552,875.28 
31,927.00 


$7,746,233.25 


+ ++» $6,031,666.98 


$7,746,233.25 


Home Office: Sheridan Rd. at Lawrence Ave., Chicago 


| American Mororists Insurance Company | 
| Sheridan Rd. at Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

| Gentlemen: Please send full information on | 
| how I can save by insuring my car in Amer- | 
| ican Motorists Insurance Company. 

| 


Irvinc A. J. Lawres (New York’s 
Banking Law Centenary, p. 72) is con- 
fidential assistant to the New York 
State Superintendent of Banks, William 
R. White. 


* * * 


ALBERT W. Atwoop (Close to Main 
Street, p. 19) and GrorcE E. ANDER- 
son (Key Map for Real Estate Loans, 
p. 22) are regular contributors. 


Answer to crossword puzzle on page 14. 
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Tue CONDITION OF BusINEss . 
“Tax” Means “Touch wad (New Books) 
ust a Minute . 
Holding Company Bill 

Close to Main Street . 

Economic Armament . 

Key Maps for Real Estate Loans 

Recipe for Home Made —— 

Small Business Loans. . 

Bank Service Prices in England . 

America’s Meat Market . 

Building Tomorrow’s Houses 

Control of a Common Stock Fund 

What Children Think Money Is 

The Month (Pictures) 
Moving Pictures in Public Relations (Pictures) 
Ships and Shoes and Chandeliers (Pictures) 
Money to Build (Pictures) 

A Bank Community Has a Party (Pictures) 

The First Hundred Pennies (Pictures) 


Advertisers 


Allen Wales Adding Machine Corp. 
American Credit Indemnity Co. 

American Motorists Insurance Co. , 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. . 
Anthracite Industries, Inc. : 


Bank of America N. T. & S. A. . 
Barron’s Weekly . . 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. ‘ 


Canadian Pacific — Co. 
Carrier Corp. . 

Chase National Bank . 
Commercial Credit Co. 
Commercial Investment Trust 


Continental-Illinois National Bank & & Trust Co. 


Crane Co. ‘ 
Credit Life Insurance Co. 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Employers Mutuals 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks . 
Fidelity Investment Assn. . . 
Financial Program Foundations . 
Fireman’s Fund Group ° 
First National Bank of Chicago . 
First National Bank of Memphis. 
First Wisconsin National Bank 

Fulton National Bank 


General Electric Co. . 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
Great American Insurance Co. 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
ermill Paper Co. 
Home Insurance Co. 
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Horse and Buggy Protection — 
News Paper. . 


CONVENTIONS 


METHODS AND OPERATIONS 
Cash-in-Vault 
Clarifying Costs 
Collection Short-Cuts 
Collections 
Over-Departmentalization 
Control and Operation. 
Read the Federal Reserve Bulletin ‘ 
A Central Mortgage Bank 
Building and Loan Growth 
Perils in Political Banking 
Who’s a Patriot? 
Washington Day : 
The Bank’s Buying Department . 
New York’s Banking Law ee 
Some Practical Ideas . ae a 
Advertising Expense Allocation . 
Two Radio Experiments . 
This Month’s Authors. 


Institute of Bank Stationers 
Investors Syndicate 


C. F. Kappes . 


George La Monte & Son 

Lamson Company, Inc. 

Lawrence Warehouse Co... 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. ; 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. . 


Manufacturers Trust Co... 
Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo . 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Maryland Trust Co. 

George S. May Co. 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co. 


Millers National Insurance Co. 


Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. 


Moody’s Investors Service 


National Bank of Detroit . 

National Cash Register Co. AS? 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston . 
National Surety Corp. 

New York Life Insurance Co. 


Philadelphia National Bank . 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Procter & Gamble 


R. G, Rankin & Co. . 
Recordak Corp. 

Remington Rand, Inc. . 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. . 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. 


Texas Corp. . . 
Textile Banking Co. 
The Todd Co. . 
The Travelers . 


Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. . 
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FIDELITY 
INCOME PLAN 


A program of money acquisition 


for thrift-minded individuals 


ANKERS who have investigated 

the Fidelity Income Plan know 

that it contributes substantially to econ- 
omic stability. 

It encourages men and women to ac- 
quire money for future needs under a 
contract which operates on an actu- 
arial basis and has a definite maturity 
date and a guaranteed result. Partici- 
pants in the Plan pay in small sums 
regularly over a stated period of years. 

Among thousands of Fidelity Income 
Plan contract-owners are more than seven 
hundred bankers throughout the nation. 


Established over 26 years . . 


Not to be confused with investment 
trusts, Fidelity operates under stringent 
state laws which require the deposit, 
with state authorities, of approved se- 
curities equalling the total liability to 
all contract-owners. 

Fidelity’s investments are made by 
men who are experienced in purchasing 
securities for financial institutions and 
who occupy positions of importance in 
the financial world. 

A Fidelity credit file is available to 
any interested banking institution upon 
request. 


. Assets over $35,000,000.00 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


FIDEL ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, INCORPORATED 


JoHN MarsHa tt . Washington, D. C. 


Chairman of the Board 


Associate, Covington, Burling, Rublee, Acheson & Shorb 
Former Assistant Attorney General of the United States. 


Howarp E. REep . . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice-President 


Carmi A. THompson.Cleveland, Ohio 
President 


Director, Ohio State Life Insurance Co. 
Chairman of Board, International-Stacey Corp. 
Chairman of Board, Midland Steamship Co. 
Former Treasurer of the United States. 
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No one better appreciates the importance of 
La Monte Safety Papers from the standpoint of ¢ i. 
vertising value, prestige building and protectic 


against forgery by alteration or counterfeiting tha , 


the men who are responsible for the plans « d 


policies of American business. » » » » » 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON | 
La Monte Safety Papers are used by outstanding business 
institutions from coast tq coast including more than 75% 

of the nation’s largest banks. 


Nutley ..... . New Jersey 
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Organized to Serve 


Orvat W. Apas, President, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, before the INDIANAPOLIS BANKING CONFERENCE. 


ANKING is no monopoly. Let us proclaim this fact in 
these days of loose charges made in the name of an 
anti-monopoly campaign. Banking never has been a monop- 
oly in this country. It has no dictator. Nor is it controlled 
by 60 families. Banking acknowledges no masters save the 
public whom it serves and the public’s representatives, to 
whom it is responsible. 

Bankers are fundamentally opposed to the concentration 
of fnancial power. They still believe in states’ rights and are 
opposed to remote control of local affairs by distant powers. 

The American Bankers Association is and always has been 
committed to the maintenance of the independent unit 
bank and the dual banking system. The unit bank and the 
dual system are part of the economic fibre of the country. 
Under them banking has been responsive to the needs of 
# American community life. With them this continent was 
conquered and the American agricultural and industrial 
system was built. 

The Association has never believed in absentee ownership 
in the banking system. It believes that the banks in the 
various communities should be directly responsible to the 
people in those communities in the conduct of their affairs. 
The Association restated its position in this regard at its 
Convention in Boston last October. 

I feel secure in the assertion that the American Bankers 
Association saved the dual banking system and saved states’ 
rights in banking. By virtue of this fact alone, I believe the 
Association has justified its existence and your support. 
Without it the financial independence of many of our com- 
munities might be threatened. This is the most vital service 
the Association has rendered to the banks of the country 
and to the public. 

In addition, it gives constant service to its members in 
other directions. In the past few years, for instance, our 
Insurance Committee secured reductions in bank insurance 
tates which will save the banks of this country $1,345,000 a 
year. No individual bank or small group of banks could 
have done this alone. 

The Association saved the banks of the country untold 
sums when it succeeded in having the F.D.I.C. insurance 
tate proposed in the Banking Act of 1935 reduced from 
one-eighth of 1 per cent to one-twelfth of 1 per cent. 

For years the American Bankers Association has protected 

the banks from unfair and what might have been in some 
instances confiscatory taxation through its defense of Sec- 
tion 5219 of the U. S. Revised Statutes. Amendments pro- 
posed to this section from time to time would have broken 
down the protection thrown around banks, both state and 
national, by this section, and left them open to a tax burden 
unfair as compared with competing moneyed capital. 
{ The Association has labored consistently to resist an 
increase in the competitive features of the Postal Savings 
System and against compulsory membership of all banks in 
the F.D.1.C. 

These are but a few of the services it has rendered. None 
df these things could the banks have done acting alone. None 
of them could the Association have done without a large and 
supporting membership. 

_ All banks, both state and national, now have a “stake” 
m the Washington scene. Every bank, however isolated, is 
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now deeply affected by what goes on at Washington, and 
must look to Washington in solving its problems. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, we have reorganized our Washington office to 
serve our members in a larger way. For a number of years 
the National Bank Division had its headquarters in Wash- 
ington because national banks were the only banks affected 
by national regulations. This division has now been moved 
to New York, where the other divisions of the Association 
are located. 

We have established a new office in Washington, with 
enlarged facilities, under the General Counsel of the As- 
sociation, who will represent all sections and divisions of the 
Association without regard to the classification of their 
members. 

The American Bankers Association is an effective educa- 
tional organization. For a great many years before I became 
a general officer I was interested in the work of its Bank 
Management Commission. I consider the work of that 
Commission alone well worth the dues paid by any bank for 
membership. 

As part of its educational activities the Association has 
long engaged in research for the betterment of banking. 
This work has assumed steadily increasing proportions. 
Recently we have felt that it would be wise to coordinate 
and expand this activity under a Research Council consist- 
ing of a group of men especially equipped for it. We have 
been fortunate in being able to assemble such a group under 
the leadership of Col. Leonard P. Ayres, Chairman of our 
Economic Policy Commission. The Research Council in- 
cludes, in addition to Colonel Ayres, 11 other bankers, a 
bank analyst, the president of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, and the head of Indiana University. 

We have also broadened the scope of our public relations 
activities through the organization of a Public Relations 
Council, through which we hope to bring to bear on our 
public relations problems the best thought available in this 
field. For its membership we have been able to draw upon 
two past presidents of the association, the president of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, and five other public 
relations executives of banks, as well as those of our head- 
quarters staff who are experienced in this field. Four studies 
in the field of public relations have been completed. 

The American Bankers Association has the distinction of 
having one of the finest programs of adult education in 
existence. The educational work of the American Institute 
of Banking is now carried on in 315 cities and towns. After 
nearly 40 years of effort in this field, a technique has been 
developed in adult training for those working in banks that 
is unexcelled. More recently we have been giving consider- 
able attention to training bank people in the art of serving 
the customers of banks. These customers are the very life- 
blood of the banking business. 

Of course I have not covered all of the activities and 
services of the American Bankers Association. I have tried 
to indicate the way in which the Association has increased 
its services to banks just as banks are increasing theirs to 
the public. 

I believe the American Bankers Association has never 
been better organized to serve American banking than it is 
at this time. We appreciate your support and we welcome 
suggestions for its further improvement or with respect to 
its policies. It is your Association, and we want it aiways to 
reflect your interest and your wishes. 
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Waiting Dollars 


MERLE TuHorPE, Editor, Nation’s Business, at the Public 
Meeting, INDIANAPOLIS BANKING CONFERENCE. 


takes 8,000 dollars to provide tools and materials to give 
one man a job in industry. The man with $8,000 which 
he has earned, knows how hard it is to corral a dollar. In 
this respect he is unlike public servants. He knows how 
difficult it is to persuade a dollar to risk its life in working a 
year for three or four cents. Dollars are that way in the earn- 
er’s pocket. 

Ask one! Hear the answer: 

“You want me to go to work? What is the job? How risky 
is it? How long do you want me to work? A new enterprise? 
The public may not accept the product and I’ll lose my life. 
I’ll want more for that job. What are the conditions of 
employment? Are the workmen who are to use the tools I’ll 
furnish satisfied? Have you the power to negotiate with 
them? You haven’t? A political board? Well, that’s bad. 
What assurance have you as to the item of tax expense? 
Furthermore, I know I must stand ready to help pay the 
forty billion debt and the interest on it. Are the national 
rules written out in black and white on statute books so 
that we’ll know where we are going? Or will a bureau make 
new rules from day to day? I’d like to work and I'll take 
chances—I always have—but the conditions must be half- 
way right. Will our courts protect me against expropriation, 
against confiscation, against blind resentment if I’m suc- 
cessful?” 

Ask the dollar in your own pocket! 

The thoughtless fail to understand that the dollar repre- 
sents something. It represents a sacrifice that someone has 
made, someone who has consumed a little less than he has 
produced. It is no more than a certificate of credit to this 
effect, a due bill, a token of something produced and not 
consumed. No less an authority than the President of the 
United States has said that every dollar comes from the 
sweat of someone’s brow. The dollar knows this. The dollar 
knows how it came into being. It was no twilight sleep. That 
is why it is cautious. It loves life. It takes as few hazards as 
possible. 

It wants to work. Like humans, it has the urge to repro- 
duce itself. When it adventures boldly, again like humans it 
does so in the hope of reward and acclaim. Where many 
dollars are found in one man’s pocket, there is less caution. 
The single dollar in a thousand pockets cannot afford to 
take the larger risks. 


Why are dollars less eager than ever before in the United 
States to put on overalls. Why? 

Dollars—and the men who manage them—have hereto. 
fore in the United States of America had an incentive to 
take chances in thousands of industrial undertakings, Dol. 
lars—and the men who manage them—gave us our industrial 
stride because we permitted them to see far down the Toad 
by giving them a government of laws and not, as in other 
countries, and as we are doing today, a government of men, 
Dollars—and the men who manage them—gave us our in. 
dustrial supremacy because our courts, under the Constity. 
tion, through a dozen stormy periods of stress, gave 
protection from the demagogues and their attack upon 
success with the accompanying confiscation of income and 
property. 

Straws in the wind indicate that we may bring back in- 
centive to men and dollars by restoring the American prac. 
tice of written law and by refusing to punish success by tax 
and other measures. In the meantime, the dollars—and the 
men who manage them—wait. 

Today, ill-considered reforms here are destroying the 
three things which gave us our industrial stride, the envy 
and despair of the rest of the world. The enterpriser is 
hampered on every hand by restrictions; earned income of 
the rest of us is denied him because of heavy taxation for 
political purposes; and administrative law, that is, govern. 
ment by men, which makes it uncertain what may happen 
overnight, is deterring him from taking those chances 
necessary to sustain the pressure upon which progress 
depends. 

Only a miracle can loosen the grip of the political horde 
upon production in the United States, and no relief will come 
in employment or increase in wealth again, in my judgment 
—this is opinion and I so label it—until we return to the 
principles upon which our American society was organized. 

And where shall we look for a sign? If Congressmen again 
turn over a lump sum to the executive, only to find them- 
selves later begging for funds for their districts, thus stulti- 
fying their independence, then the America we have known, 
we shall know no more. But if Congress reasserts its consti- 
tutional powers over appropriations and allocates its funds 
and refuses to permit the abdication of its comptroller gen- 
eral who sees to it that the funds are expended as Congress 
wills, recognizing at the same time that it is possible to 
balance a budget by economy as well as by taxation, then 
there is hope. 


Building 
So long as building costs remain above the line at which there is incentive to build at present 


rent levels they constitute a lid on construction. Material prices are still at 93 per cent of the 
level we knew back in 1926, the highest point on record.—JosEPH W. CATHARINE, President, 


National Association of Real Estate Boards. 


Productivity 


COurre is just one way to improve materially the living standard of the American people. 
That is to increase the nation’s production, improve the productivity of land, increase the 
supply of capital, improve the efficiency of labor. In general, the best way to accomplish this 
is by encouraging business enterprise —NEIL CAROTHERS, Dean, College of Business Adminis- 


tration, Lehigh University. 
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Safe, Sound and Profitable 


Rosert H. Myers, Vice-president, Merchants National 
Bank, Muncie, Indiana, before the OkLAHOMA City BANK- 
CONFERENCE. 


N our search for answers to our earnings problem, I hope 
we won’t turn back to our former dissipation in going out 
after numbers and volume rather than profits. It is platitudi- 
nous, but true, to say that the sound bank is the profitable 
bank. And may our common-sense save us from the snobbish 
folly of worshipping the idol of large totals in our statements! 
That is an insidious disease which ministers to our vanity 
while vitiating our judgment. May we also resist the sin of 
“taking chances” under pressure for earnings. Better to trim 
expenses till it hurts. 

I hope, too, that we won’t fall victim to every special 
account handling plan, loan scheme, elaborate mechanical 
device and trick idea that is peddled. Some of these plans 
and “gadgets” are novel and attractive, and have been put 
into successful operation in other places. It does not follow 
that all of them—or even many of them—are particularly 
adapted for successful and profitable operation in my bank 
or your bank. 

We can’t all use all the bright ideas. Imagine bull loans 
featured by a Wall Street institution, or a full-fledged foreign 
department in a crossroads bank in the Middle West. 

No transient or inconsequential formula will solve our 
difficulties. The transition in banking operations has been 
under way for years; the changes have been basic; we are 
caught in a tremendous movement that we are powerless, 
alone, to arrest. 

What can we do about it? 

I believe our horse-sense tells us that, with the greater part 
of our liabilities payable on demand, we should follow the 
tested principle of relating asset maturities to probable de- 
posit shrinkage. We used to call it liquidity. I realize the 
word is not everywhere fashionable today, but fashions have 
the habit of returning. 


I risk giving you a definition of sound liquidity: Assets of 
sufficiently high quality to assure payment when due or 
called, predominantly short in maturity (whether loans or 
securities), with a small quantity loaned or invested to be 
due and repaid in a staggered schedule over a period not 
exceeding five years. I presuppose available cash and demand 
balances more than sufficient to cover all normal deposit 
fluctuations. Every loan in the limited amount of mortgages 
carried would be on an amortized basis. 

I refer you to the A.B.A. manual, “Statement of Principles 
and Standards of Investment for Commercial Banks” for 
an expansion of this theme. 

And what if such a program cannot be fully achieved? 
Carry more cash, more short-term quality paper. Little or 
no profits?—perhaps; but much greater peace of mind. 

I am aware that borrowing and rediscounting privileges 
have been so broadened that almost anything in or around 
the note case or bond portfolio can be “pawned” in an 
emergency. But I venture the assertion that an alleged 
liquidity which depends upon rediscounting privileges in 
times of stress (or sale in the general market, for that matter) 
might turn out to be a disillusioning and costly experience. 

Our first responsibility is to conserve the principal of the 
funds entrusted to our management by stockholders and 
depositors. If we measure up to that stewardship, we will be 
discharging our responsibility to our communities and our 
country. No informed person has ever claimed that this is 
an easy profession; the hard way to operate a bank is the 
best way for all concerned, in the long run. 

I take the liberty of proposing two banking objectives: 
1, sound operations from the public standpoint; and 2, safe 
and profitable operations from the standpoint of stockhold- 
ers, officers and employees. 

Rather than simply broadening the bank’s services, I find 
myself an advocate of the philosophy of extending them—of 
lengthening them—for I believe our people look to us not 
only for a broad but also for an enduring service. 


Cost and Earnings Facts 


LyaLL BARNHART, Comptroller, First National Bank & 
Trust Company, Oklahoma City, before the OKLAHOMA City 
BANKING CONFERENCE. 


BEFORE our cost accounting revealed that our expense 

in handling a non-cash transaction was 40 cents, we 
charged a minimum of 25 cents for this service, and in many 
Instances made no charge at all. For several years now our 
minimum charge has been 50 cents, and we collect it in every 
instance. 

I could give example after example to show how knowing 
our costs has proved well worth the small amount of effort 
and expense necessary to find them. I could say much about 
the fact that our recovery on unprofitable checking accounts 
was increased 140 per cent when we adopted our present plan 
of service charge which is both fair and adequate—fair to 


the depositor and adequate for the bank—because it is based 
upon our cost and earning figures and is applied to all deposi- 
tors alike. 

Many bankers look upon their service charge revenue as 
an earning instead of a recovery of a loss. Therefore, they 
seem to feel that so long as the bank is receiving some new 
revenue they are not interested in knowing whether their 
charges are either fair or adequate. 

What is the reaction of the average depositor who demands 
an explanation of a service charge only to have it refunded 
by that banker who, himself, is not thoroughly sold upon the 
idea, but who merely adopted the service charge plan to add 
some revenue to his bank? The customer’s first reaction, 
naturally, is good; he is glad to receive the refund, but the 
chances are that when he has had time to think it over, 
another depositor has lost confidence in another banker. 


(Other speeches from the Regional Conferences in Indianapolis and Oklahoma City will be covered in the May Digest) 
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Banking in America 


RoBERT V. FLEMING, President, Riggs National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., in a Department of Commerce Radio 
Broadcast. 


— often we hear our American banking system re- 
ferred to as a private banking system. This term infers 
that the banks are run by a few individuals, for their own 
profit and in the interest of their friends. We do not have a 
private banking system in this country. We have a system of 
chartered banks, and there is a vast difference between a 
private bank and a chartered bank. A bank charter repre- 
sents a delegation of authority by the state or nation, to a 
group of individuals, to do business under governmental 
supervision, as a service to the public. 

No bank can be chartered today, and commence business, 
unless the national or state authorities are satisfied that 
there is an economic need {or its existence. Every chartered 
bank in America must at any time, without previous notice, 
submit to searching examination by governmental authori- 
ties, who represent the people. 

While banking touches a cross-section of all business, as a 
separate business itself, its operations are surrounded by 
manifold Federal and state laws. Banks also are subject to 
the interpretations of those laws as promulgated by the 
banking supervisory authorities. These laws and regulations, 
which are in the public interest, prescribe the limits within 
which banks may function. 

We have in America today approximately 15,000 banks. 
The stock of these banks is owned by thousands of people in 
all walks of life. Once a bank is chartered, it is the right and 
duty of the shareholders to select the directors, who are to be 
responsible to them, to the governmental authorities, and to 
the public, for the proper conduct of the bank. Two hundred 
and twenty-six banks in this country are over 100 years old, 
while 2,560 were established over half a century ago. 

Through advertising and other mediums, the attention of 
the people constantly is being called to the fact that the 
average bank today offers to its customers 40 different 
services. In the case of institutions having trust depart- 
ments, as many as 20 more services are available. 

Since the turn of the century, there has been a tremendous 
increase in the number of people using our banks. As an il- 
lustration of this, it is estimated that between 40 and 50 
million accounts are carried in our chartered banks by the 
people of this country. 

It is also an interesting, but probably little known, fact 
that over 98 percent of the bank accounts in America average 
less than $5,000 each, while millions of accounts are less than 
$500 dollars each. 

According to the census taken by the Federal Government 
in 1935, there are over 266,000 men and women employed in 
banks in the United States. Over 90 percent of all bank 
executives were promoted from the ranks. 

It will be observed, therefore, that our chartered banking 
system is one of the most democratic institutions in America. 


It is democratic as to its origin, its ownership, its supervision 
its personnel methods, and the number of people it serves 
In my judgment, the democracy of our chartered banking 
system, and the larger number of locally-owned banks which 
we have in this country, as contrasted with the very few 
banks in the older countries of the world, constitute oy; 
greatest guarantees against monopoly in banking, 

Time will not permit me to describe all of the services of , 
bank, but two of them—checking and credit—are so vital to 
the economic life of every citizen, and so important to our 
national welfare and progress, I feel I should touch upon 
them, if only briefly. 

Thirty-eight years ago, comparatively few people were 
accustomed to the use of checks in the conduct of their 
daily business. But, with the development of our banking 
system, and the creation of the Federal Reserve System, the 
business of the nation was greatly facilitated by adoption of 
the use of checks rather than currency. Subsequently, the 
establishment of the clearing system of the Federal Reserve 
banks, and, later still, the air mail service, speeded up collec. 
tion of checks on far distant points, and even further ex- 
pedited business transactions. In the year just closed, ac- 
cording to the most reliable statistics available, it is esti- 
mated that roundly two and three-quarter billion checks 
were cleared through our banks. This represents business 
transactions aggregating 600 billion dollars. 

Respecting that other important function of banking— 
credit—I think it is not generally understood that our 
chartered banks are either savings or commercial banks, and 
that specific limitations govern their credit operations. 

Savings banks, for instance, confine their credit extensions 
largely to mortgages on homes and business properties, and 
the purchase of Federal, state, municipal and corporate 
bonds. 

Commercial banks, it should be noted, are not created for 
the purpose of extending long-term capital credit; that is a 
function of investment banking, accomplished by means of 
the sale of bonds or stock to the public. 

Therefore, because commercial banks must be in position 
at all times to meet the demands of depositors for their 
funds, the scope of their credit activities are pretty well de- 
fined by the laws and regulations to which I have previously 
referred. They may extend credit to assist commerce and 
industry, by facilitating business transactions between buyer 
and seller of property and goods. They may aid individual 
borrowers in financing their personal credit needs. They may 
invest their surplus funds in bonds, and, within certain 
limits, extend credit on mortgage paper. 

All bankers are desirous of extending credit to every 
worthy applicant, so far as they are permitted to do so by 
law and regulation. Every banker realizes that the growth 
and development of his community is dependent upon the 
bank adequately servicing the credit needs of its citizens, 
likewise, that his institution can prosper only as the com- 
munity which it serves develops and prospers. 


Income 


Or a properly invested trust fund of average size, diversified as well as possible, we can 
hardly expect at the present time a greater return than 34 per cent, and the outlook for any 
improvement in the near future is not reassuring.—JOHN E. BLUNT, Vice-president, Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank & Trust Company, Chicago. 
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Self-Regulation for Business 


Donatp R. RicHBERG, former N.R.A. Administrator, 
before the NORTHEASTERN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


OVERNMENT should encourage and help private busi- 
G ness; and business should accept public responsibilities. 
The larger the business, the greater its responsibility. The 
larger the business, the more its operations should be under 
public observation. a 

In their separate competitive activities, business men nat- 
urally plan and work in privacy. But when business men and 
groups seek to cooperate, presumably for their common bene- 
fit and in the public interest, they should expect and welcome 
the scrutiny of responsible representatives of the public. 

Such activities should not be directed by government; but 
they should be under such governmental supervision that the 
public may be assured that public interests are being safe- 
guarded and that public benefits will be produced. 

At the present time we face the need and I hope the pros- 
pect of legislation defining more helpfully the relations be- 
tween business and the Federal Government. It would go far 
to aid in the improvement of business if such legislation 
would tell the business man (to quote a recent statement of 
the Attorney General) “not only what he is forbidden to do, 
but also what he is permitted to do.” 

In my opinion there are three specific objectives of legisla- 
tion which should be sought: 

1. Monopolistic and unfair practices should be more 
clearly defined, both in the interest of enforcement and to 
protect honest efforts to comply with the law. 

2. An administrative body should be specifically empow- 


Every Banker’s 


Leo T. CrowtEy, Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, before the MIDWINTER MEETING of the Wis- 
CONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


{me are certain responsibilities which I believe every 
banker must assume if he is to do his share in promoting 
sound banking. 

The efficacy of supervisory policies and actions depends in 
large part upon the cooperation of bankers. I believe that 
supervisors are entitled to expect the support of the banking 
fraternity for their activities, which are designed for the sole 
purpose of improving banks and banking. If the necessary 
team-work is to develop, bankers must supplement the in- 
sular point of view by coming to think also of the banking 
system. Additional evidences of the inter-dependence of our 
banking units occur daily. That inter-dependence must be 
more generally recognized. 

I think it desirable, too, that bankers cultivate the ability 
to think in terms of the long range effects of their own actions 
and decisions. The tendency to subordinate ultimate results 
for the sake of some imagined immediate benefit has proven 
expensive in case after case. 

There is a third general consideration which I should like 
‘o emphasize: The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
tepresents a sizeable cash investment on the part of nearly 
every bank in the country; the Corporation acts as spokes- 
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ered to pass on the prima-facie legality of cooperative activi- 
ties (through trade associations or special agreements), so 
that business organizations can undertake a great many 
programs absolutely necessary to protect and promote busi- 
ness and employment, without being subject to undeserved 
prosecutions and penalties. 

3. Administrative approval of cooperative agreements 
should not prevent either private parties or the Government 
from seeking relief through civil suit against any alleged il- 
legal combination. The administrative approval should only 
protect against criminal prosecution and civil liability of 
unknown dimensions for actions of undetermined illegality. 

Let me say most earnestly that business itself can go far 
toward improving and making clear the inter-relations and 
responsibilities of business and government if business men 
will stop sponsoring legislation for their own immediate ad- 
vantage, but which substitutes political regulation for self- 
government, if they will undertake themselves to eliminate 
evil practices, and if they will unitedly demand that govern- 
ment sanction and encourage those cooperative efforts which 
they are ready to carry on under the eyes of impartial, 
competent representatives of government. 

This is no small issue. Free enterprise and self-government 
are enjoyed today by only a fraction of the world’s popula- 
tion. The principles of democracy have lost ground steadily 
for a generation throughout the world. Whether our children 
shall enjoy the freedom of mind and body which has been our 
heritage may depend in large part on the harmony of pur- 
pose and unity of faith with which business and government 
are able to work together in the coming years. 


Responsibilities 


man for insured banks, I believe, when it insists upon sound 
institutions and when it encourages a search for legitimate 
profits. 

In the educational field there are still almost unlimited op- 
portunities for bankers to improve their understanding of the 
banking process and of the general principles of economics. 
There are likewise many ways to improve the working tech- 
niques and methods which you are called upon to employ 
from day to day. The association meetings which have taken 
place for so many years have come recently in many states to 
be supplemented by a school period of varying length. North 
Carolina, Louisiana, Washington, and Virginia have been 
among the leading states in this expansion of activity. The 
curricula deal for the most part with every-day banking 
problems and the results of even a few days of intensive 
study have been most encouraging. 

Portfolio management has come to be a primary concern 
of every banker. Inherent dangers attach to transactions in 
the obligations of borrowers about whom a banker has not 
sufficient information. Nearly every banker maintains a 
credit file upon each of the local borrowers from his institu- 
tion. Alarmingly little is known, however, by the average 
bank manager about the credit standing of the borrowers 
represented in his security portfolio. Realizing that it is a 
difficult and expensive job for an individual banker to assem- 
ble the necessary credit information, at least two states have 
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established clinics operated jointly by the state university 
and the state department of banking. 

Less than a year ago I took occasion in several of my ad- 
dresses before bankers’ associations to warn against specula- 
tion by bankers in border-line and low grade bonds. Subse- 
quent events have proven, I believe, that that warning was 
not far-fetched. When circumstances bring about falling 
security markets it is always the border-line and low grade 
issues which fall farthest. As a consequence banks which are 
over-extended in issues of these types can find their capital 
seriously impaired or completely wiped out in an amazingly 
short time. I must urge again that banks strive constantly to 


improve the quality of their portfolios. I realize that this task 
cannot be accomplished overnight, but the elimination of 
border-line and substandard securities should be a continy. 
ous aim. A recent tabulation by the Corporation of the 
securities rated by a commercial rating agency showed that 
291% per cent of corporate securities in the first four ratings 
fell into the fourth classification. Our examinations of in- 
sured banks not members of the Federal Reserve System 
during 1937 indicate that of the corporate securities in the 
first four ratings held by those banks the fourth group com. 
prised 43% per cent for the country. Clearly this over. 
extension in border-line issues must be remedied. 


Business and Rearmament 


James Harvey Rocers, Professor of Political Economy, 
Yale University, before the WomEN’s CONFERENCE ON 
NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


] ADVOCATE the following concrete policies: 

(1) In order to enable business to take over the big load 
of spending recently dropped by the Government, I should 
try to restore the incentive of business to expand. 

(2) I should try to give investors a greater incentive to buy 
and to hold securities. 

(3) I should remove all unnecessary expensive and time- 
consuming restrictions on the flotation of securities. 

(4) Temporarily, I should resort again to Government 
spending. 

A public works program par excellence is a big armament 
program. In its prosecution not only would the greatest pur- 
chases be made from the heavy industries which are suffering 
most in the current slump, but also the resulting output 
would not compete with any private business. 


For the United States to enter immediately upon a vigor. 
ous and speedy rearmament program—including the build- 
ing of additional facilities for airplanes and ships—would, in 
my opinion, do more than anything else to dispel the present 
situation and to restore the dominating influence in world 
affairs to the economically important and peace-loving 
countries. 

The three great democracies with associated countries con- 
trol 80 to 85 per cent of the economic system of the world. 
Should they use for armament a proportion of their gigantic 
resources, even remotely comparable to those so used by the 
totalitarian states, their dominant role in world affairs could 
not even be questioned. 

For them, on the contrary, to remain sentimentally— 
rather than constructively—pacifist, while small groups of 
irresponsible militarists temporarily in power in countries 
that control much less than 20 per cent of the world’s re- 
sources threaten to throw the entire world into a ruinous 
war, seems to me an absurd policy. 


Everybody’s Business 


J. T is of less consequence to which party you belong than that you belong to some party 
and make the country’s affairs your own business. If you are not interested in politics, you 
are failing to practice your patriotism in the best way possible in peace times. If you are not 
interested in the means through which democracy express itself, you have no just complaint 
to make, because you are riding on another person’s ticket—WILL H. Hays, President, 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America. 


Enterprise Waits 


GF; N general, expansion in the field of capital enterprise, involving long-term commitments, 
awaits the reestablishment of confidence with respect to the future of the capitalistic system. 
This is where Government policies touch the economic situation in so vital a way. If there 
seems to be a real possibility that we are to embark upon a new and intensified program of 
governmental regulation and control, the objectives of which appear ill-defined and contra- 
dictory, we cannot expect the risks of expanding enterprise to be assumed either by business 
enterprisers in quest of profits or by individual investors looking for the employment of 
their savings.—Haro_p G. MouttTon, President, Brookings Institution. 


Cities Within Cities 


J, T is the objective of the USHA to encourage construction of new projects on low-cost 
land and land which is readily available in large plots. This will, as a rule, exclude use of land 
in the slums of our cities which is usually held at high prices. It will be our policy to encourage 
construction of large projects which will be whole communities in themselves. The advan- 
tages of such a “city within a city,” with its own playgrounds and its own adjacent schools, all 
designed to promote a better way of life, are so obvious as not to need comment.—NATHAN 
Straus, Administrator, U. S. Housing Authority. 
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Survival of the Subsidized 


H. H. REINHARD, Vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis, before the Sprinc Sav- 
mcs CONFERENCE, American Bankers Association. 


OMPETITION of Government agencies with private 
C business, whether in the field of lending or otherwise, is 
so insidious that the effect on private business is hardly 
noticeable in the beginning. But it becomes more and more 
apparent as the Government agencies continue to re- 
ceive subsidies in one form or another from the Federal 
Government. 

As a rule, when a Government agency is established the 
statement is made that it is to be conducted on a business 
basis, but as time goes on, it is granted free use of the United 
States mails; it is exempted from taxes, both state and na- 
tional; and more and more, capital is supplied by the 
Government upon which it is not necessary to pay any divi- 
dend. Therefore, the economic advantage of such institutions 
over private instrumentalities is apparent. 

Another advantage of Government enterprises over pri- 
vate business is what we might term the “cost of getting 
established.” In the case of a private enterprise obliged to 
develop. a new business, it is not uncommon that its profits 
of the first few years must be spent in development, whereas 


in the case of a Government corporation, employees in the 
service of the Government and on the public payroll engage 
in this pioneer work. Thus the initial losses which must be 
recouped in the case of a private corporation do not attach 
to a Government institution. 

Another salient point with respect to this question is the 
tremendous volume of business flowing through Government 
corporations which is exempt from income tax. By way of 
illustration, the Government lending agencies now handle 
some $8,000,000,000 of loans, the interest on which is exempt 
from corporate income tax whereas, if these same loans were 
handled by private corporations the income derived there- 
from would be included in corporate earnings and thus en- 
rich the public treasury through the income tax route. 

Government agencies therefore are a tax on the Federal 
Treasury in two ways: (1) They call on the Treasury in many 
instances for their expense of operation; (2) They deny to the 
Treasury those taxes which would accrue, were the business 
in the hands of private enterprise. 

In short, our country will sooner or later be called upon to 
decide whether it desires business to be conducted through 
Government instrumentalities or through private concerns. 
The two cannot exist side by side because private enterprise 
cannot survive. 


A Short Guide for Bond Buying 


J. Forses CAMPBELL, Senior Research Assistant, F.D.I.C., 
before Group I, WiscoNSIN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


L pewed types of securities are proper for a bank portfolio? 
Bankers would do well to confine their investments to 
high-grade obligations of governmental bodies and to high- 
grade obligations of industries concerning which the invest- 
ment officer knows most and concerning which current data 
can readily be obtained. The concept of diversification 
should guide the investment officer’s choice of types, condi- 
tioned by the desirability for smaller banks of investing in 
relatively large blocks of a few issues which can be closely 
followed rather than in single bonds of a large number of 
issues. Care should be exercised to avoid duplicating in the 
security portfolio risks already present in the note pouch. 

What maturity distribution is proper for my bank? The 
maturity distribution of every bank’s portfolio should be de- 
termined only after a thorough study of the pattern and the 
behavior of the bank’s deposit liabilities. An effort should be 
made to determine the regular and the seasonal trends in 
deposit withdrawals and the portfolio should be so built as to 
permit liquidation to meet these withdrawals without danger 
of loss to the bank in an unfavorable market. The relative 
Proportions of time and demand deposits are, of course, fac- 
tors which should be given consideration in determining a 
proper maturity pattern. A primary consideration with re- 
spect to maturity is the desirability of avoiding long-term 
securities which, by their nature, are subject to wide price 
fluctuation and which can lead to losses should liquidation be 
required in an adverse market. 

To what extent should the quality ratings of statistical 
services be used as a guide to bank investments? The quality 
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rating represents an excellent starting point for the purchase 
of a security. The rating represents an appraisal of the risk of 
default of the obligation, and consequently, an appraisal of 
its intrinsic worth. Security purchases should be confined to 
securities of high investment quality. It is not sufficient, 
however, that decisions to purchase be made solely on the 
basis of quality. It is quite possible that an Aaa bond which 
would be an appropriate investment for one bank would be 
quite out of place in the portfolio of another institution. Let 
quality be the first point considered, but give weight also to 
other aspects of the investment problem such as type and 
maturity. 

How should the bond portfolio be handled from an ac- 
counting point of view? With the accounting treatment of 
the bond portfolio we are on surer ground than is possible 
with other aspects of the investment problem. Accounting 
principles have attained the dignity of rules rather than 
theories as a result of their application in every field of busi- 
ness. Two principles bear particularly upon the treatment of 
a bank’s bond portfolio: premiums paid on bonds purchased 
should be amortized regularly over the life of the security to 
par, or charged off completely if the bank desires to be ultra 
conservative; profits realized on the sale or exchange of 
securities at a price in excess of cost should not be considered 
available for dividends, but should be set up as a reserve for 
the security account. It is necessary to remember that profits 
would not occur had there not previously been losses. 

How should a bank’s investment policy be formulated and 
executed? Large banks are in a position to employ men 
skilled in the art of investment and capable of advising with 
the bank’s directors or investment committee on an invest- 
ment policy and of executing the policy decided upon. These 
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men head staffs which study constantly all developments 
affecting individual issues or the market as a whole and 
which have available a fund of information bearing on the 
portfolios of their banks. Smaller banks, of course, cannot 
afford such service and even in cases where a small bank 
officer is an especially shrewd judge of investments, his wide 
range of duties makes it difficult for him to devote sufficient 
time to the handling of the bank’s portfolio. The investment 
position of the banking system can benefit from the free in- 
terchange of ideas on investment policies between the smaller 
banks and their correspondents. 

There is no longer any justification for a haphazard ap- 
proach to any bank’s investment problem. So long as the 
bond portfolio represents a major portion of a bank’s earning 
assets, it is imperative that the portfolio be managed in 
accordance with a predetermined and long-range investment 
policy, built with expert advice to suit the needs of each 
bank. Both the portfolio and the policy require systematic 
attention if economic exigencies and changes in the habits 
of a bank’s creditors are to be met without loss to the institu- 
tion. 


Speculation and excessive trading in and out of the market 
have no place in a bank. Banks are institutions of loan ang 
investment, not bucket shops, and the purchase of a security 
with the primary intention of selling it at a higher price is not 
consistent with the banker’s responsibility. 

Bankers have far from exhausted all possibilities in their 
effort to reconcile the conflicting concepts of liquidity anq 
profitability. So far the general attitude has been, “We have 
expenses to meet. The only way we can meet them is to go 
after low-grade high-yield bonds.” Is it not possible that, as 
one writer has said, banks are inclined to think of deposits 
more as assets than as liabilities of a bank? Banking is the 
only type of business that tries constantly to get deeper and 
deeper into debt. Would not the wiser course, with interest 
rates at their present low level, be to face the facts—to ex. 
plain to depositors that a bank cannot pay more interest on 
time deposits than those deposits will earn on investment 
and that lower rates must be paid until the money market 
brings a higher yield on sound securities? Safety of principal 
is far more important than interest. Bankers should realize 
this fact and frame their investment policies accordingly. 


Simple Bread and Butter 


RoBERT L. GARNER, Vice-president, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, before the Sprinc Savincs Con- 
FERENCE, American Bankers Association. 


i SEE no more reason why you, more than other investors, 
should continue to hold a security for no better reason 
than that you have bought it. Not only is it essential that 
you should take care to weed out investments which are 
deteriorating, but it seems only proper that you be alert to 
opportunities of converting one good security into another 
more advantageous as to security, yield or maturity. 

I think you will understand that I do not mean that you 
should operate a trading account. But I do strongly favor a 
constant process of selectivity. 

In attempting constantly to maintain and improve the 
quality of a portfolio there will inevitably arise the question 
as to whether you are willing to sell a security at a loss. This 
is, of course, painful but I believe that if you consider in- 
vestment primarily and do not give too much weight to your 
book cost, you will come out better in the long run. 

I frequently discuss with commercial bankers some swap 
from one to another issue of governments, which they admit 
would be advantageous from an investment standpoint, but 
which they decline to make because their particular system 
of accounting of premiums, profits or losses is a deterrent. 
Accounting methods can and should be such as to permit 
free exercise of investment judgment without distorting 
earnings or book values. 


Probably many of you, like myself, have underestimated 
the length of time that low money rates could be maintained 
in the face of governmental expenditures, unbalanced budg- 
ets and other inflationary factors. We may guess that this 
cannot continue very much longer, but we must admit that 
we have nothing better than a guess on which to predict 
that money rates will actually rise. 

However, I believe we are justified in assuming that any 
material change in rates will be upward and that they can- 
not indefinitely continue at existing levels. Therefore, I con- 
clude that we should not contract for income at prevailing 
low rates for any longer period of time than is necessary. 

I would prefer, as far as possible, to invest for five years 
rather than for 10, and for 10 years rather than for 20, pro- 
vided that the shorter term will produce the necessary 
amount of income. In calculating what amount is necessary, 
I would base my requirements on providing simple bread 
and butter and not try for much in the way of cake. 

I wish to emphasize the importance of the average matu- 
rity. One might have a substantial amount of maturities of 
two or three years which would provide considerable liquid- 
ity, but with a large portion of funds in 20 to 40 year bonds. 
Let us assume that the average maturity of such a portfolio 
would be 18 years. 

As contrasted to this distribution, my preference would 
be for fewer extremely short term and fewer extremely long 
term, if I could obtain the same income and reduce the 
average maturity to 12 or 14 years. 


Raw Material 


J INSIST that youth who look to the Government to do more, who fear not the concentration 
of power, who trust not the suffrage, who trust the officers in power, are ripe raw material for 
the rabble-rouser and the political blatherskite. American youth must love America as ar- 
dently as German youth love Germany, and it is only a new education, a more extensive edu- 
cation, a perfected education, that can yield these ideals—W1LLIAM F. RussELL, Dean, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Mnton R. Staut, Vice-president, Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, St. Louis, before the Mmp-WINTER Trust 
ConFERENCE, American Bankers Association. 


isa matter of common knowledge that substantial profits 
= dependent on our executorships. In this New Deal era 
the size of estates has decreased and is likely to continue to 
decrease not only on account of shrinkage in values, but 
through the inducements offered by our tax laws to the mak- 
ing of gifts either by way of irrevocable trusts or outright. 

A man interested in arranging his affairs economically and 
to the greatest advantage of his dependents, can no longer 
afford to die with a large estate. Men of wealth are now tak- 
ing steps to avoid large inheritance and estate taxes by 
passing on their property by other methods than testa- 
mentary disposition. In the future, as such practices are 
better known and as the realization of the devastating effect 
of death duties becomes more strongly fixed in the national 
consciousness, we may expect an accelerated trend in that 
direction which will probably affect adversely not only the 
size but also the number of estates coming to us. 

Another factor bearing on the necessity of a knowledge of 
costs is the increasing duration of trusts. Before our present 
high death taxes, trusts were set up generally to accomplish 
some particular purpose, and terminated when that purpose 
was accomplished. Now one of the principal objectives is to 
minimize taxes by avoiding successive estate tax levies. 
Estates which heretofore were distributed outright to bene- 


LeBaron R. Foster, Associate Director, The Pollak 
Foundation, before the Mid-Winter Meeting of the Con- 
NECTICUT BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


T profits to be made in direct consumer financing 
quite properly are your first consideration. If you cannot 
allocate a full share of overhead and operating costs to your 
consumer credit departments, and still make a satisfactory 
profit on the employed capital, there is no good reason to 
maintain those departments permanently. In the long run, 
they must pay their own way. They are not logical feeders 
for the other banking functions; the weight of evidence is 
that they do not even contribute materially to the number 
of new savings accounts. Nevertheless, there are a number 
of long range considerations that, in addition to the prospect 
of immediate profits, must be weighed in the balance. 

First, will your bank’s resources be drained so that some- 
time in the future you may be unable to serve your regular 
customers? At a time like this, when your commercial loans 
are still low and your main activity willy-nilly is financing 
Government deficits, the possibility seems remote. In any 
event, the safety valve of Federal Reserve bank credit is 
how at your service. The regulations, as you know, set 
minimum standards as follows: (1) Title to the goods, or an 
effective lien on them, should be secured; (2) the goods and 
the terms should be such that the resale value of the goods 
at all times exceeds the full amount of the obligations; and 
(3) steps should be taken to make reasonably sure that the 
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The Cost of Dying Wealthy 


A Mark of Financial Worth 


ficiaries are now being set up in life trusts or trusts for suc- 
cessive lives, to avoid subsequent tax levies. Trusts which 
formerly endured only a sufficient time to insure the bene- 
ficiary’s ability to handle the property are now continued for 
one or more lives to effect tax savings. A great volume of 
property which once passed by will is now being tied up for 
long periods in testamentary and living trusts. Thus are we 
losing administration business. 

Additional difficult and expensive duties have been as- 
sumed by us in the handling of our trust business. To men- 
tion only one item, the increasing burden of Federal and 
state tax requirements have added to our costs. These addi- 
tional costs have piled up one by one without realization on 
our part as the process was going on. 

And what is the result of these tendencies? Many of us 
are handling business currently at a loss in the hope or ex- 
pectation that we will recoup our losses and possibly realize 
a profit over the whole duration of the trust by our termina- 
tion fee. If the average duration of trusts is increased our fee 
schedules are thrown out of balance. If we are now losing 
money on our personal trust business through an inadequate 
current commission on income, we will lose still more money 
through the postponement of our termination fee. It would 
make an interesting and illuminating cost study to determine 
through an analysis of several representative trust depart- 
ments what would be the effect on personal trust costs and 
profits, if any, of an increase of 10 or 15 years in the average 
duration of trusts. 


obligations will be paid according to the terms. To keep 
the rediscount privilege at your disposal, you will have to 
check the Federal Reserve requirements as they come to 
be applied, and make sure that the bulk of your paper meets 
those requirements. Incidentally, a large part of the cus- 
tomers’ notes being taken by the finance companies possibly 
would not measure up to the strict letter of these regulations. 

The major secondary consideration is: How will direct 
lending affect the attitude of the people toward commercial 
banks, and toward your bank in particular? You have been 
told repeatedly that your major task is the winning of 
public favor. There is no reason to feel like the little boy on 
the first day of school, who puts a big, rosy apple on teacher’s 
desk. You will have to do your lessons to get good marks. 
Your main task is now, as in the past, to provide a safe de- 
pository for liquid funds, to effect money transfers as quickly 
and economically as possible, and to finance the short 
term needs of industry, acting so far as possible as a stabilizer 
for the recurring moods of optimism and pessimism. These 
are your major services to the public, and if you feel you 
are doing a good job, why not advertise the fact! 

However, consumer lending provides an additional oppor- 
tunity for service which reaches the individual most directly 
and intimately. Until recently the average citizen felt that 
the banks were only for the man of property; the man in 
the street could put his money in as a deposit, but if he 
attempted to get any out as a loan, he would be sent pack- 
ing. Despite this opinion and despite the mistrust arising 
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from depression experience, he still holds a deep respect 
for banks and bankers. He believes that the ability to borrow 
at the bank is a mark of integrity and financial worth. He 
is flattered that he is considered eligible for a loan. 

Thus there already exists a favorable attitude upon 
which to build. The success of the building will depend in 
large measure on how closely the bank’s policies are fitted 
to the consumer borrower’s real interest. 

Terms should be conservative. It is to the advantage of 
the consumer that his equity be as large as possible, and 
that he pay off his debt as rapidly as his income allows. 


HAROLD STONIER, Executive Manager, American Bankers 
Association, before the A.B.A. Mip-WINTER Trust Con- 
FERENCE. 


ere the close of the World War a new type of economic 
thinking became a reality, first in Russia, and since that 
time it has swept Western Europe and America. This type of 
economics might be characterized as proletarian economics. 
It has the following characteristics: 

(1) High taxes on business. 

(2) Tremendous increase in government debt. 

(3) Cheap money. 

(4) Socialization of many functions of business previously 
in private hands. 

(5) Great numbers of people directly on government dole. 

(6) Fewer people going into business. 

(7) Less private philanthropy, more government subsidy. 

(8) Increase in armament costs. 

(9) Repudiation directly or indirectly of governmental 
obligations to pay. 

Proletarian economics has meant dictatorship in govern- 
ment, abolition of freedom of worship and of speech, and the 
secret ballot. 

While we have had the invasion of certain characteristics 
of proletarian economics in this country in recent years, we 
still maintain all our essential liberties under the Constitu- 
tion. The question now before us, as we look this situation in 
the face, is: How can we strengthen trust institutions in the 
future? 

Our ray of hope is the experience of England. While Eng- 
land has had many aspects of proletarian economics, eco- 
nomic developments have been guided and administered by 
conservative statesmen, and trust institutions in England 
are stronger today than they have ever been, because the 
British people are confident that the government has mas- 


A. J. JorcEnson, President, American National 
Bank, Sidney, Nebraska, before the Des Mornes 
BANKING CONFERENCE. 


UR experience in the instalment loan field has 
convinced us that such a department in a country 
bank is both practical and profitable. 
We are also convinced from our own experience, 
plus our observation of other instalment loan institu- 


Let’s Try to Be Ourselves 


Country Bank Instalment Loans 


Rates not only should be as low as is consistent with g 
fair profit, but the consumer should be told how low they are 
in terms that permit him to make comparisons. 

The terms should be made crystal clear at the outset, jj 
terms are strictly enforced, as they must be to permit low 
rates, let the consumer be amply forewarned. 

Risks should be carefully selected, on the basis of ade. 
quate investigation. 

Direct consumer lending carries with it the responsibility 
for leadership. Here is an opportunity for alert bank execy. 
tives to distinguish themselves in the service of the public, 


tered a plan whereby it can carry out all that’s good in 
proletarian economics without losing the essential character. 
istics of the system of free enterprise and free economics 
under which both England and America developed their 
great democratic institutions. 

I believe that the essential demands of proletarian eco- 
nomics are: 

(1) Housing for the poor. 

(2) Responsible collective bargaining for labor. 

(3) Cheap power for industry. 

(4) Banking and trust services for the masses. 

All can be carried out within the framework of the system 
of free enterprise without losing our constitutional rights 
under a proletarian dictatorship in government. 

If this is to be done, it will require a dedication of ourselves 
to the spirit of compromise and tolerance which has charac- 
terized England’s method of handling this problem. I be- 
lieve that those who read the signs of the times in America 
see definite indication that this spirit is being evolved, that 
government is becoming more conservative and business 
more liberal. As a result, we can look forward to a time when 
we will have adjusted ourselves to the changes brought about 
in our thinking due to the effect of proletarian economics. I 
believe that the American people will take this movement in 
their stride and go progressively forward, and that our trust 
institutions will continue to play an important part in our 
social and economic order. 

In spite of all that you may read or hear there is too much 
that is good about America for us to be pessimists. On the 
other hand there is too much that’s bad for us to be opti- 
mists. The thing for us to try to do is to be ourselves. For 
when the American is himself, he has courage and hope. He 
is also characterized by a spirit of tolerance. These character- 
istics of the real American, he needs today as he faces the 
challenge of proletarian economics. 


tions, that for a country bank, limited as it is as to 
opportunity for diversification of risks, a smaller 
volume of quality loans is more profitable than a 
larger volume that would necessarily involve a fair 
percentage of substandard loans. 

Our instalment loan department is a source of profit 
to the bank. It has proven of great benefit to a con- 
siderable number of salaried people in our com- 
munity, and it has made friends for our bank. 


BANKING 
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The Bitter Pill 


FarrMAN R. Dick, of Dick & Merle-Smith, New York, 
before the SPRING SAVINGS CONFERENCE, American Bankers 
Association. 


NFORTUNATELY, the fact that railroad capitaliza- 
tion and the burden of fixed charges have continually 
been improving both in respect to investment in plant and to 
gross earnings seems almost totally unrecognized, not only 
by the public at large but in political circles as well. A reali- 
zation of the truth would seem to be one of the most impor- 
tant of the political imponderables in the railroad situation, 
for as long as the theory persists that sound credit conditions 
can be restored through the writing down of railroad capitali- 
zation, political thought will avoid the unpleasant alterna- 
tives involved in increasing earning power. 

It is my opinion that the political imponderables in the 
present situation lie in the future development of public and 
political opinion into a recognition, first, that railroad credit 
cannot be restored through the destruction of railroad 
securities, and second, that wholesale discharge of railroad 
employees and wholesale abandonment of railroad facilities 
are not practical methods of coping with this emergency, 
and that therefore the only practical alternative at the 
present time is the raising of rates to a level really adequate. 

A further imponderable is the recognition that if the rail- 
roads are in fact an essential industry they can be supported 
through the charging of adequate rates, provided the 
Government neither directly nor indirectly competes with 
them through giving special privilege to other forms of 
transportation. I do not mean by this statement that once it 
is realized that the proper solution is adequate rates, the de- 
velopment of a sound rate structure is easy. The problem is 
highly complicated but it is clearly not insoluble given the 
realization that it must be solved and the proper cooperation 
of both regulatory authority and management. 

I wish further to make clear that I do not oppose further 
increases in railroad efficiency through additional investment 
in plant and through consolidation and coordination. Since 
1921, the first full year after the railroads were returned to 
their owners, the efficiency of railroad operation has in- 
creased over 50 per cent and there would seem to be no 
reason why in the next 17 years a similar increase in effi- 
ciency could not be obtained. 


Notwithstanding this increase in efficiency since 1921, 
however, railroad earning power is probably at the lowest 
point in history and there is nothing in the experience of the 
past to indicate that further advances in railroad efficiency 
will have any influence on the political and social forces 
tending to depress rates or be effective in widening the spread 
between revenues and expenses. In other words, if the polit- 
ical pressures operating to reduce railroad net earnings are 
as strong in the future as they are today or have been in the 
past, the theory that a further increase of 50 per cent in rail- 
road efficiency over the next 10 or 15 years will increase net 
earnings is a theory that will not hold water. This is for the 
reason that net earnings depend in the last analysis on the 
spread between revenues and expenses and there is no as- 
surance at the present time that this spread can be widened 
to a satisfactory degree and kept wide merely by improving 
the efficiency of rail operation. 

The assumption that improvement in efficiency through 
consolidation will improve net earnings would seem to deny 
the evidence of the past and ignore the overwhelming polit- 
ical pressures inherent in the situation. There is no doubt 
at allin my mind about this point. Even after the tremendous 
improvements in rail operation during the last 15 years, 
shipper resistance to paying adequate rates has not been 
lessened in the slightest and there would seem to me to be no 
justification for the hope that the bitter pill of adequate rates 
can be sugar-coated merely by delaying the taking of the pill 
to some future date and assuming that railroad efficiency has 
improved in the meantime. 

The truth is that the forces exerting constant pressure on 
railroad revenues are quite outside the field of railroad opera- 
tion and beyond the control of railroad management. The 
shipper who seriously and honestly believes that he has a 
right to be furnished transportation at less than its fair cost 
is a social rather than an economic problem. 

The most important political imponderable in the picture, 
therefore, as I see it, is the question of when, from a political 
and social angle, it will be realized that if the railroads are to 
be restored to a sound financial condition, adequate rates 
must be charged to shippers for the service performed. There 
is no alternative between this and the taking over of the rail- 
roads by the Government, and their support through general 
taxation. 


Stabilization 


cAs the situation now stands, the prospect of an early monetary stabilization is not very 
promising. It would appear that until there is more definite assurance regarding coming 
political and economic events, governments are not likely to surrender control of their inter- 
nal economy for a fixed currency stability. Fundamentally, monetary stability is a resultant 
of political and economic stability. Until the domestic economy of most countries improves 
to a point where a reasonable economic balance can be maintained and international fears, 
jealousies, and war threats are eliminated, monetary stabilization is not likely to become a - 
reality. The Tripartite Agreement instead of achieving stability has apparently merely 
placed foreign exchange markets and gold movements under political control—HERBERT F. 
BoETTLER, Vice-president, First National Bank in St. Louis. 


Farm Customers 


Wz must get to know the farm borrowers out at their plants. If we can’t do it as individual 
banks we might as county associations. We might put a competent man on our payroll to 


look into farm operations.—OtTis A. THompPson, Cashier, National Bank and Trust Company, 
Norwich, New York. 
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Fear Unintelligent Experimentation 


Epwarp K. Woopwortu, President, New Hampshire 
Savings Banks Association, and President, New Hampshire 
Savings Bank, Concord, before the Sprinc Savincs Con- 
FERENCE, American Bankers Association. 


WE probably should have no objection to the expressed 
purpose of a managed currency to reestablish the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar at the 1926 level, or at some lower 
figure, and to stabilize it there for succeeding generations. If 
it could be realized, untold suffering would be eliminated 
and the managers of capital and business could make plans 
for the long future. 

We are not afraid of the objective. What we fear is unin- 
telligent experimentation. 

It may be that the peaks and valleys of booms and de- 
pressions can be levelled off through the instrumentalities 
of managed money and other cooperating agencies. The 
experience of the last 12 months, however, may justify some 
doubt as to whether there is in Washington or elsewhere, any 
man or group of men possessing the necessary combination 
of right disposition, wisdom and power to do the right thing 
at the right time. 

We need not worry about the adequacy of the power ex- 
cept with respect to intelligent coordination. The wisdom 
would embrace a motivating conviction that the needs of our 
people can be met only through the profitable interchange 
of goods and services commonly called “business,” but better 


termed, “free enterprise,” in volume consistent with such 
needs. It would also understand that the virtual confiscation 
of property, even if not prohibited by the Constitution, as in 
the case of the T.V.A., is not conducive to free enterprise 
which always requires the investment of new capital. 

The right disposition would stake party supremacy on 
wise action, rather than political expediency. Of even more 
importance, it would include a reasonable degree of humility 
resting in a fair appraisal of human capacity in comparison 
with the magnitude of the task. 

Savings bankers should recognize that the power of the 
Federal Government over matters once generally believed to 
be within the control of the states, to the extent recognized 
by the Supreme Court in the Wagner Act cases, is something 
new. 

Habitual reference to a “conflict between business and 
Government” is proof enough of the immaturity of much 
present day thought. It is believed that such a phrase is sel- 
dom heard in England where the power of Parliament has 
been supreme throughout the industrial age and trade is 
recognized as the life blood of the Empire. 

We have a long way to go, but we must have faith that we 
shall make progress. There is, of course, no end to the jour- 
ney. To borrow a phrase from David Lawrence, we must so 
organize our democracy on a basis of mutual service as “to 
make it possible for a nation of individuals to live together, 
to work together, to act together.” 


Common Trust Fund Investments 


RopMAN Warp, Trust Officer, Equitable Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Del., before the Mip-WINTER TRusT CONFER- 
ENCE, American Bankers Association. 


| ete ESTMENTS for a common trust fund, particularly a 
legal common trust fund, must be most conservatively 
made. It may be advisable for you to buy even better gradein- 
vestments for your common trust fund than you do for your 
trusts. 

If you are buying 60 per cent of valuation mortgages 
for trusts you should buy 50 per cent mortgages for a com- 
mon trust fund and you must be particularly careful to in- 
vestigate the mortgagor’s credit standing. And you must 
constantly watch the quality of all the investments. 

There is ground for a belief that mortgages should not be 
included at all. They have shown themselves to be com- 
pletely non-liquid under certain conditions. I believe that 
the percentage of mortgages in the fund should be low, 


merely enough of them, when necessary, to bring the yield 
up to what you feel you must obtain and not necessarily 
what you would like to obtain. 

Common trust fund investment appreciably reduces the 
cost of operation. It gives the small trust closer and more 
capable investment supervision. Also I believe that it makes 
for stability of income and principal. Therefore a small 
trust, invested in this way, receives advantages compen- 
sating it for a lower rate of income, advantages which may 
include acceptance by the trustee instead of regretful but 
economically justifiable refusal. 

Against whatever disadvantages and compiexities which 
you may feel are involved in common trust funds, you must 
weigh the definite advantages to be gained from them: 
closer and more capable investment supervision and greater 
stability of income and principal, and a definite reduction 
in the cost of operation which, if it does nothing else, will 
permit you to extend the field of trust service. 


Congress 


‘Our new liberal complexion of the United States Supreme Court is of more than casual in- 
terest to bankers. Let us ask the question, what will its attitude be toward legislation provid- 
ing for the abolishment of state bank systems and for a uniform banking system? It would 
seem that in the future, as never before, any tendency on the part of Congress to enact such 
legislation will have to be combated there and without reliance on the possibility of help from 
the court.—M. A. GRAETTINGER, Executive Vice-president, Illinois Bankers Association. 


Forecast 
Ix 20 years man will exist in an air conditioned cycle—WiLuis H. CarriER, Chairman, 


Carrier Corporation. 
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Financing the 
Little Fellow 


Wuu1am O. Dovuctas, Chairman, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
before the Economic CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


NVESTMENT in this country in the 
| past 20 years has undergone a shift 
from a few but very rich private families 
and individuals to the masses. This 
development has been accompanied by 
another shift—an increasing flow to 
New York of the local investment funds 
from many communities throughout the 
United States. Frequently, perhaps too 
often, these local savings have been at- 
tracted to the great national corpora- 
tions at the expense of small local enter- 
prises back home. 

Granted the desirability and the 
necessity of having a great national 
market for capital funds upon which the 
whole country can draw, yet the dangers 
of leaving the small local enterprise 
without an adequate mechanism for ob- 
taining adequate capital cannot be over- 
looked. It is a major national problem 
which presses for local solution in al- 
most every community. 

There are throughout the country old 
well established companies which have 
given work to the citizens of their com- 
munities for years. Some have found 
that they can no longer compete with 
the larger ones unless they undertake 
extensive modernization. Such com- 
panies, and we have talked with the 
executives of many, must either restrict 
their activities to their most profitable 
lines on the present basis of operations 
—which of course means laying off men 
—or they must install up-to-date pro- 
duction methods. Others need capital 
to take advantage of new markets which 
lie at their doors. Yet investment funds 
here are likely to go to New York and 
into our national industries. 

Frankly, I seek your counsel and ad- 
vice on this problem of financing the 
small company. We see the problem 
sharply focused in Washington. Small 
business must not be suffocated. In a 
capitalistic system dependent on indi- 
Vidual initiative and freedom it must 
be served first. Can the ideal solution 
be found in the machinery of our capital 
markets? Can there be found or devel- 
oped locally reservoirs of capital for the 
legitimate needs of small business? Or, 
aS 4 measure of last resort, should the 
Federal Government do the job? We 
need business statesmanship on this 
pressing problem. 


April 1938 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Dork 


INCORPORATED 1872 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1937 
ASSETS 


(not more than ninety days due) 


Other Admitted Assets 


$12,239,076.00 
28,694,777.00 
2,826,081 .94 
2,484,224.19 


202,934.00 
$46,447,093.13 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses... .... 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 
$8,150,000.00 
22,399,845.70 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$13,502,357.23 
1,558,999.61 
835,890.59 


30,549,845.70 
$46,447,093.13 


Based on December 31, 1937 market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the total 
Admitted Assets would be increased to $46,589,069.13 and the Policyholders’ Surplus to 
$30,691,821.70. Securities carried at $1,637,555.00 in the above statement are deposited as 


required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


EARL D. BABST.........New York City 
Chairman of the Board, American Sugar 
Refining Co. 

H. DONALD CAMPBELL, New York City 
President, Chase National Bank of New 

or 


ARTHUR O. CHOATE... . New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 


JOHN M. DAVIS 
President, Delaware, 
Western Railroad Co. 


a DOMMERICH. . New York City 


Dommerich & Co., Commission 
Merchants 


JOHN H. HILLMAN, Jr. Pittsburgh 
Chairman of the Board, Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co. 

EUSTIS L. HOPKINS. ....New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Bliss, Fabyan & 
Co., Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 

PERCY H. JOHNSTON. ..New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. 


New York City 
Lackawanna & 


SAMUEL McROBERTS. ..New York City 


ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS 
ew York City 
Vice-President, Great American Insurance 
Company 


JESSE S. PHILLIPS New York City 
Vice-President, Great American Insurance 
Company; Formerly Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS 


HOWARD C. SMITH 
Estate Trustee 


PHILIP STOCKTON. Boston 
President, First National Bank of Boston 


ROY B. WHITE New York City 
President, Western Union Telegraph Co. 


GARRARD B. WINSTON. New York City 
Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys 


WILLIAM H. KOOP......New York City 
President, Great American Insurance Company 


The Great American Insurance Company and its affiliated companies of the Great 
American Group write practically all forms of insurance except Life 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| Cash in Banks and Office.................. 
| Premiums in Course of Collection.......... | 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS............. P| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
San Francisco 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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Unsolved Instalment Selling Problems 


Matcoitm L. Merriam, Chief, Instalment Credit Unit, 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, before 
the NATIONAL RETAIL Dry Goons ASSOCIATION. 


N retrospect, it would appear that instalment credit was 

applied at the proper time to serve as an additional 
stimulus in aiding recovery. However, the limitations on 
how much should be used seem to have been dictated largely 
by considerations of the liquidity of the mass of instalment 
paper, and not by any quantitative measure. Liberal terms 
and liquidity go together when the outiook is bright, but 
the movement towards restricted terms in the last half of 
1937 was a reflection from the developing general uncer- 
tainty of business. In other words, the consumer could be 
worked to the limit while his income was rising, but the 
prospect of a decline calls for restrictions in long term 
credit. 

I venture that an excessive quantity of instalment credit, 
issued when there was little danger of impaired liquidity, 
was a primary factor in the recent drying up of automobile 
volume, the mainstay of instalment financing. Liquidity will 
take care of the backwash when the volume drops off, but 
it can also work as a powerful suction pump on purchasing 
power. Finance companies are liquid, and this is a source of 
satisfaction to themselves and to their banks, but it can be 
little consolation to those who are dependent on a whole 
pyramid of industries which may fall to less than the sub- 
sistence level. It does not appear that the dominant rule 


of liquidity in the control of instalment credit is completely 
satisfactory. It is also evident that judgment as to the 
proper quantity of instalment credit and the timing of its 
use must be vastly improved if stability of production is to 
be an objective. Better analysis of future markets is required, 

Instalment credit has no doubt facilitated the growth of 
mass production industries and contributed to the price 
reductions which have followed. With a constructive atti. 
tude we may ask if there is a way to use this powerful device 
and avoid disturbing credit effects. Perhaps by financing 
the growing instalment volume from investment funds, 
rather than bank credit, its diffused stimulus on the up- 
swing of business can be eliminated, but I see no way, short 
of intervention by public spending, to counteract its de. 
flationary effects in a period of debt contraction. In view 
of these unsolved problems, even the most moderate state- 
ment I can make expresses alarm at the tendency of instal- 
ment selling to spread over the whole credit granting retail 
field. 

Merely the liquidity, or collectibility, of instalment 
accounts is not an adequate standard for this growth. Rules 
which are more comprehensive, extending beyond the 
immediate interests of individual retail establishments or 
financing agencies, must be devised and applied as varying 
conditions determine. Current information on instalment 
trends is essential, and Secretary Roper, aware of the situa- 
tion, has provided an instalment credit unit for the collection 
and analysis of new data on this subject. 


A British Banker’s View of Us 


EpwIn FisHeEr, Chairman, Barclays Bank, Ltd., London, 
before the SHAREHOLDERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 


N the United States of America, there has been a definite 

decline in business activity, which, in view of the eco- 

nomic importance of that country, must be taken into ac- 
count in considering the prospects for world trade. 

It would appear, however, that the reasons underlying 
much of the recession in business on the other side of the At- 
lantic have been domestic rather than international, and in 
so far as the remedy lies in the hands of the United States, it 


is to be hoped that lost confidence will soon be regained, and 
that private enterprise will be encouraged to exert its influ- 
ence towards the betterment of trade in that country, which 
is so important a factor in world prosperity. 

Nations may talk of the security of isolation, but the fact 
remains that we all are highly sensitive to what is going on 
elsewhere—such is the interlocking of our several interests. A 
prosperous America, with her great population, her wide ter- 
ritory, and her natural resources, could do much to promote 
a greater degree of well-being among the other countries of 
the world. 


The Public’s Concern 


Witi1am H. NEAL, Vice-president, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
President, Financial Advertisers Association, before 
the Mip-WInTER Trust CONFERENCE, American 
Bankers Association. 


pee fact that banks and trust companies ex- 
perienced a bad press during the troublesome de- 
pression years was not altogether the fault of the 
newspapers. Through reticence or downright indif- 
ference bankers and trust men often refused to give 


out any information, leaving reporters to their own 
devices in presenting the news. We can never violate 
confidential relationships, but we cannot escape the 
fact that all financial institutions are engaged in a 
business with which the public has a vital concern 
and about which it has a right to be reasonably well 
informed. 

Better relations with the press, plus a definite plan 
for presenting constructive news, will go a long way 
toward improving public opinion regarding banking 
and trust business. 
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ANNUAL 
REPORT 


N:: premium writings during 1937 to- 
taled $41,234,762, an increase of $7,586,865 
over 1936. 

Assets totaled $55,159,531 on December 
31, 1937, a gain during the year of $8,028,044. 

Regular dividends of 20 per cent of pre- 
miums were returned to all policyholders 
whose policies expired during the year. These 
dividends totaled $7,376,278 in 1937 and 
$60,076,261 since commencement of busi- 
ness in 1912. 

After providing for all reserves, Surplus in- 
creased to $8,173,336. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Company sup- 
plies insurance service to more than 25,000 
manufacturers, merchants, contractors and 
other business concerns; also to more than 
160,000 automobile owners. Fully staffed 
branch offices are maintained in 72 principal 
cities from coast to coast and prompt claims 
service is available throughout the country. 

Effective loss prevention service and eco- 
nomical operating methods have resulted in 
large savings to policyholders and the steady 
growth of the Liberty Mutual to its present 
position of leadership. 


S. Bruce BLAcK, President 


$55,159,531 


TEN YEAR 
RECORD of 


$37,134,565 


$29,750,010 


$25,014,253 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


31, 1937 


Assets 
Investments: 


United States Government Securities . . $21,068,636.00 
State and Municipal Bonds . . wer 1,221,987.60 
Public Utility, Railroad and Other Bends 17,858,478.04 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . . 649,473.00 
Other Stocks . . 2,811,640.00 
Home Office Building (Over 90% To com- 
pleted) .... 2,080.294.55 
Other Real Estate First 
Total Investments . . . $45,849,446.36 
Cash in Offices, Banks oni Trust Companion 5,271,534.68 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Net) — 
None over 90 daysdue . . . .... 3,752,262.79 
Total Admitted Assets. . . . . . $55,159,531.18 


Liabilities 
Reserves for: 


Insurance Losses; this is a fund to meet 
payments not yet due on accidents 
which have already occurred . . . . $29,515,435.00 
Premiums not earned on date of state- 
ment. . 9,599,191.00 
Dividends on ex- 
850,000.00 
Taxes accrued; payable in 1938 ... . 644,111.87 
Expenses accrued and sundry accounts 
payable... . 957,457.19 
Reserve for Dividends on 3,950,000.00 
Reserve for Investment Fluctuations and 
other Contingencies . . , 1,470,000.00 
General Surplus (Includes Gesune Fund of 
$200,000.00) 8,173,336. 12 
Total Liabilities, Reserves 159,531.18 


Bonds which qualify for amortization under Insurance Department 
regulations are valued above on an amortized basis, and all other 
bonds and all stocks are at December 31, 1937 market quotations. 

Securities carried at $3,675,403.00 im the above statement are de 
posited as required by law. 
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Home Office: 175 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Nation-wide Service 
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THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT— DECEMBER 31, 1937 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $ 12,985,065.06 
United States Government Bonds 9,382,632.26 
All other Bonds and Stocks 85,461,644.09 
Premiums uncollected, less than 90 days due 5,555,883.30 
AUTOMOBILE 
Accrued Interest 236,137.00 


Other Admitted Assets 1,428,376.01 


$115,049,737.72 

LIABILITIES 
and Allied Lines Capital Stock $ 15,000,000.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 51,585,447.00 
Reserve for Losses 7,146,724.00 
of Insurance Reserve for Taxes and Accounts 2,500,000.00 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties... . 160,026.00 


NET SURPLUS 38,657,540.72 


$115,049,737.72 


NOTE: Bonds valued on amortized basis as prescribed by New York Insurance 
Department. All other securities at market valuations. 


Securities carried at $2,565,854.10 and cash $50,000.00 in the above 
statement are deposited as required by law. 
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